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FAA AT RISK; YEAR 2000 IMPACT ON THE AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Gtov- 
ERNMENT MANAGEMENT, INFORMATION, AND TECH- 
NOLOGY, Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight, joint with Subcommittee on Tech- 
nology, Committee on Science 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, in room 311, Cannon 
House Office Building, Hon. Stephen Horn (chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Government Management, Information, and Tech- 
nology) and Hon. Constance A. Morelia (chairwoman of the Sub- 
committee on Technolo^) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Horn, Morelia, Sessions, Davis of Vir- 
ginia, Gutknecht, Maloney, (Jordon, and Stabenow. 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and 
Technology staff present: J. Russell George, staff director and chief 
counsel; John Hynes and Bob Alloway, professional staff members; 
Matthew Ebert, clerk; and Mark Stevenson, minority professional 
staff member. 

Subcommittee on Technology staff present: Richard Russell, staff 
director; Michael Bell, staff assistant; Jeff Grove and Ben Wu, pro- 
fessional staff members; and Mike Quear and Jim Wilson, minority 
professional staff members. 

Mr. Horn [presiding]. A quorum being present, the joint hearing 
of the Subcommittee on (jovemment Management, Information, 
and Technology and the Subconunittee on Technology will come to 
order. 

Our subcommittee begem hearings on the year 2000 computer 

K roblem in April 1996. We have continued to raise the issue in 
earing after hearing, a series of press conferences, progress report 
cards finm A to F, and grades for each Cabinet agency, and even 
letters and personal conversations with the President by the rank- 
ing Democrat on the committee, as well as myself. 

We have repeatedly called on the White House and the President 
to establish a high-profile, govemmentwide leader to coordinate the 
Federal year 2000 effort. We now have word from the President’s 
office that this is finally going to happen. A task force called the 
President’s Council on the Year 2000 Conversion will be headed by 
John Koskinen. Mr. Koskinen is the former Deputy Director for 
Management at the Office of Management and Budget, and very 
respected by Members on both sides of the aisle and on this sub- 
committee. We’re delighted that the President has recognized the 

( 1 ) 
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importance of this issue, and we eagerly welcome Mr. Koskinen to 
the effort. 

When he arrives on the job, he will find some good news and 
some bad news. The good news, to use that trite expression, is that 
progress is being made. Some agencies, such as the Social Security 
Administration, will probably be ready in time. After all. Social Se- 
curity began its conversion in 1989. The bad news is that other 
agencies, such as the Federal Aviation Administration, will prob- 
ably not be year 2000 compliant before the immovable deadline 
now less than 23 months, just 695 days away. 

We are here today to encourage the FAA to work harder. We 
must insist that the FAA meet its publicly announced schedules. 
We will help in any way we can to improve the productivity of the 
FAA in fixing and testing its year 2000 problems. Only executive 
leadership in the Government, in Transportation, and in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration can provide the necessary organiza- 
tion, management, and leadership to solve the problem before us. 

The General Accounting Office has pointed out in its report that 
the FAA has not met the administration’s schedule for several 
milestones. Each agency was expected to con^lete a full assess- 
ment of its computer systems by July 1997. 'The FAA reportedly 
finished this assessment just 3 days ago. This degree of schedule 
slippage is of grave concern. I want to learn why it has occurred 
in the past to be convinced that it will not occur in the future. I’m 
skeptical about tigers that change their stripes. How can I believe 
today’s FAA sched\iles when previous FAA schedules have been so 
far off? 

The numbers here are very large. As of February 2, according to 
the FAA’s own account, there are 430 mission-critical systems, and 
305 of them are in need of repair. So far, only 22 systems, or 7 per- 
cent of the total, have been fixed, tested, and implemented — leav- 
ing the other 93 percent still undone. 

Is the FAA schedule for fixing these systems realistic? Are the 
skilled people available? How much will this cost? I know these are 
difficult questions to answer because the FAA only Hnished its as- 
sessment 3 days ago, but they must be answered. 

Systems testing is always a problem because you can never be 
sure that you’ve found all the bugs — only 99 percent of them. The 
FAA has an esp^ially difficult testing problem. How do you thor- 
oughly test a nationwide system as large and as complex as the air 
traffic control system while it is still running every day with thou- 
sands of flights coming and going? 

I know the FAA considers safety the No. 1 issue. In fact, I think 
safety is the No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 issue at FAA. I believe that 
the pilots, airlines, air traffic controllers, and the FAA will keep 
flights grounded unless they are absolutely sure it is safe. I’m told 
that the mantra in the airline industry is, quote, “Vhen in doubt, 
groimd it.” And as a frequent flyer, every other week, from Los An- 
geles to Washington and then back to Los Angeles, I strongly agree 
with that policy, even if it means that I sit on the ground occasion- 
ally. That never bothers me. 

However, I want to know what capacity the FAA can sustain 
without its sophisticated computer systems. If the FAA has to run 
portions of the air traffic manually; if the FAA does not finish fix- 
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ing all of its 430 mission-critical systems; what percentage of ca- 
pacity can the FAA support? For 1 month? For 3 months? What 
contingency plans has the FAA developed for manual operation? 
What percentage of capacity can the FAA sustain, and for how 
long? 

I look forward to the testimony of today’s experts and FAA offi- 
cials to help Congress answer these critical questions. This after- 
noon, as a common panel, we will hear from Joel Willemssen, the 
Director of the Accounting and Information Management Division, 
General Accounting Office, Congress’ audit and program audit arm; 
Ken Mead, Inspector General, Department of Transportation; and 
Jane Garvey, Administrator, Federal Aviation Administration. She 
is accompanied hy Richard Boe, Acting Manager of the FAA Year 
2000 Program Office; and, finally, an outside consultant, Stanley 
Graham, a senior management consultant, vice president, Tech- 
Beamers Inc. 

I now yield to the ranking minority member, Mrs. Maloney of 
New York. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’d like to thank you 
and the chairlady for calling this joint hearing. 

The image of planes falling out of the skies because we’ve been 
unable to solve a simple computer problem is one that none of us 
wants to entertain. I am pleased that we will be receiving assur- 
ances today that planes will not be falling out of the skies. How- 
ever, thousands of Americans may be inconvenienced for days or 
weeks or months if the air traffic control system cannot handle the 
load, and that is unacceptable. 

This week President Clinton announced that John Koskinen is 
returning to Government as a Special Assistant to the President. 
He will be leading the administration’s effort to make sure that 
critical systems govemmentwide are repaired before the year 2000 
arrives. I have worked with Mr. Koskinen before in the past. He 
is an excellent administrator, and I thank the President for bring- 
ing in a person of his calibre for this assignment. 

I might note that Chairman Horn and I called upon the Presi- 
dent, through Executive order, to create a czar to oversee the year 
2000 problem, and he has responded with disappointment. It is 
also my understanding that Sally Katzen will be working with Mr. 
Koskinen on this project. That, too, is excellent news. Ms. Katzen, 
who served as Administrator of the Office of Information and Regu- 
latory Affairs, is known for her ability to get things done, and I am 
sure that her involvement in this project will be a positive force 
change in getting it done. I only hope that they will put the FAA 
on the top of their list of agencies that need help and they need 
to get on the right schedule. 

The General Accounting Office report and the testimony from the 
Inspector General are extremely disturbing. Both indicate that 
things are seriously behind schedule at the FAA. I am, however, 
pleased that the IG is pushing for a June 1999 completion date. 
That seems to me is a much s^er target than the November 1999 
date in FAA’s original plans. All of you experts who have testified 
before us have said that you should allow 6 months for thorough 
and complete testing. 
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The year 2000 problem at the FAA is a symptom of a much deep- 
er problem throughout the Government: the inability of agencies to 
modernize their computer systems. Computer modernization in the 
FAA has been a problem for some time now, and they are not 
alone. The IRS has failed repeatedly their attempts to upgrade its 
systems, and this morning we read in the papers that the latest ar- 
chitect of computer modernization at the IRS has resigned. I hope 
that Mr. Koskinen will tiim his attention to this fundamental prob- 
lem. If we cannot upgrade the computers at the FAA, the IRS, and 
Social Security, and the Health Care Financing Administration, 
which nms Medicare, we face extremely serious consequences, even 
more so than the year 2000 problem ever posed. 

Again, I thank the chairman for calling this hearing, and this is 
one, I might add, of a series of hearings that Mr. Horn has called, 
and he 1ms kept a scorecard on agency response. Unfortunately, 
most of the agencies have failed in their ability to get modernized, 
and we are glad that he is focusing today on the FAA. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentlewoman, and now am delighted to 
yield to a very distin^ished colleague, who is the chair of the Sub- 
committee on Technology of the House Committee on Science. Mrs. 
Morelia is co-chairman of this hearing, and she and her staff are 
to be commended for their cooperation and work with our staff. 

So the gentlewoman from Maryland. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Good afternoon, and welcome to the sixth in a series of hearings 
that the Technology Subcommittee has held on the year 2000 com- 
puter problem, and this is the fourth time that weVe had the pleas- 
ure of working cot^ratively with our colleagues from the Govern- 
ment Reform and Oversight Committee’s Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Management, Information, and Technolo^, led by Chairman 
Steve Horn, and the ranking member, Carolyn Maloney. 

Today’s hearing focuses on the efforts of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to address the effects of the year 2000 problem on its 
computer and information systems. We have all read recent news- 
paper accoxmts describing the catastrophic potential of the year 
2000 problem on passenger and cargo air transport. While tl^se 
disastrous possibilities may hold true unless immediate corrective 
action is imdertaken, I think it’s very important to underscore that 
I believe it is a capacity issue and not a safety issue. Tlie flying 
public should be assured that the year 2000 problem will not en- 
danger the safety of passengers in the air. 

If the mission-critical components of our Nation’s aviation are 
not year 2000-conmliant, aircraft will simply not be authorized to 
leave the ground. Fm confident that the FAA and the industry will 
not take any risks that could jeopardize aviation safety. While safe- 
ty may not be an issue, the economic of an FAA Y2K failure could 
be significant. 

As we’ll soon hear from the General Accounting Office and the 
Department of Transportation Inspector General, the FAA’s re- 
sponse to the year 2000 problem has been fragmented and slow. 
While Tm encoiuraged by recent efforts, it is clear that this problem 
only now is receiving the urgent priority it deserves from the high- 
est levels in the agency. 
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As a result, the FAA is just discovering the full extent of the year 
2000 problem by completing an assessment of their systems, a step 
that the Office of Management and Budget suggested should have 
been completed over 8 months ago. I regret to say that historically 
the FAA’s track record for completing large computer and software- 
intensive projects has been very poor. 

The year 2000 project, however, is one project that must not fall 
behind schedule. With less than 23 months to go until the relenting 
deadline of January 1, 2000, the FAA is quickly running out of 
time. It’s absolutely critical that the agency proceed expeditiously 
to complete critical renovation, validation, and implementation ac- 
tivities on schedule. At the same time, we must also face the seri- 
ous possibility that the FAA will not meet its new ambitious sched- 
ule. For this reason, the FAA must also develop plans for this con- 
tingency. 

Yesterday the House considered H.R. 1271, the FAA Research 
Engineering and Development Act of 1997, and included in the leg- 
islation was a provision from my subcommittee regarding a sense 
of Congress urging the FAA to give high priority to correcting the 
year 2000 problem in all of its computer systems, and to develop 
a plan and budget to correct that problem. The legislation also re- 
quires the agency to develop contingency plans in the event that 
certain systems are unable to be corrected in time. I’m pleased to 
inform everyone that that bill has cleared both the House and the 
Senate, and is right now on the President’s desk for his signature. 

Now while the FAA, as well as the rest of the Federal Govern- 
ment, scrambled to assess and fix the year 2000 problem, the lack 
of leadership and coordination on this issue from our Nation’s Chief 
Executive has been keenly felt. I can’t help but wonder if the FAA 
would not currently be in their difficult position if they originally 
had the benefit of the President’s direction and oversight. 

My good friend from California, Congressman Horn, and I, and 
our ranking members, have been holding hearings on this impor- 
tant issue now for over 2 years. We’ve insistently and consistently 
called for the establishment of a senior-level official to coordinate 
the Federal Government efforts and for an Executive order vesting 
that official with the power to hold agencies accountable, and to 
make correcting the problem a top agency priority. Despite these 
warnings and pleas from Congress, the President and the adminis- 
tration neglected to take action on this important issue. 

Now in the past few days, we’ve seen signs from the White 
House that our recommendations may not have fallen completely 
on deaf ears. Although a formal announcement has yet to be made, 
we understand the White House will soon be offici^ly designating 
the year 2000 czar to direct national efforts to address this prob- 
lem. I understand it will be, as has been mentioned, John 
Koskinen, whom we all have a great deal of respect for. I also un- 
derstand the President will be issuing that Executive order in the 
very near future. We welcome these actions by the President. We 
know that they’re necessary to substantially enhance our Nation’s 
ability to correct the year 2000 problem in a timely and effective 
manner. 

This afternoon at this hearing we’re going to examine the FAA’s 
year 2000 strategy and plan, the progress the FAA has made in ad- 
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dressing the problem, the time table and schedule for completing 
corrective actions. We’re also going to seek to identify exactly who 
within the organization is responsible for directing and man aging 
the agency’s year 2000 efforts. And, finally, we’re going to explore 
the contingency plans being developed in the Draconian event that 
repair or replacement efforts are not completed for all systems by 
the year 2000. 

I am pleased that we have with us, as has been mentioned, a 
ve^ strong panel of committed witnesses concerning the FAA’s 
ability to adc&ess the year 2000 problem. The fact that the admin- 
istrator of the FAA is before our subcommittees suggests that the 
year 2000 problem will receive a higher agency priority in the fu- 
ture. I wish to thank her, the other members of our distinguished, 
for joining us here today. 

I would like to now recognize the ranking member of the Tech- 
nology Subcommittee, Mr. Bart Gordon, for any opening comments, 
and thank him for the work that he and the subcommittee have 
done on this problem. 

Mr. Gordon. Thank you, and I want to add my welcome to ev- 
eryone who’s joined us for the hearing today. 

Today, we will hear testimony about FAA’s efforts to address the 
year 2000 problem. Because FAA is responsible for maintaining the 
national air safety system, this hearing isn’t about FAA’s progress 
in assessing, reviewing, and converting thousands of lines of com- 
puter code. For the FAA industry and the American public, the 
year 2000 problem is an issue of smety and economics. 

In order to maintain the safety of our air traffic control system, 
there cannot be any unexpwted air traffic control glitches at mid- 
night January 31, 1999. It is imperative that the FAA and the air- 
line industry identify all possible problems before the year 2000, 
and I have every corifidence that they will identify every potential 
Y2K problem bv then. I don’t believe that the FAA or the airline 
industry will allow airplanes to fly, if there is a yesu* 2000 problem 
that would compromise the public safety. 

However, I feel less corffident about the FAA’s ability to renovate 
and test all of its systems before the year 2000 deadline. FAA’s cur- 
rent schedule allows for no slippage. If FAA falls behind, we could 
find the national airspace capacity reduced until the computer sys- 
tems were repaired and tested. 

The economic impact would be tremendous. In 1996, more than 
582 million flew on American carriers. Airlines carried more than 
17 million metric tons of freight, and there were more than 22,500 
daily departures. American airline carriers employ half a million 
Americans, £md had a net profit of $2.8 billion a year. That’s a 
snapshot in 1996. 

Between now and 2000, FAA estimates that domestic departures 
will increase by 7 percent. Any reduction in capacity by the na- 
tional airspace would have a dreunatic impact on the U.S. economy. 
One only has to look back at the UPS strike to imagine just a few 
of the consequences. 

Also, the year 2000 problem, as it affects air traffic and transpor- 
tation, is not just a U.S. problem. This problem must be addressed 
and coordinate on a worldwide basis. It’s my understanffing that 
such coordination is only now just beginning, and that many coun- 
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tries have not even started addressing the year 2000 computer 
problem. 

Currently, GAO is working on a request I made to have them re- 
port on international awareness, international meeting, and 
progress on addressing this problem. I would urge the FAA to take 
a more active and vigorous role in working with other countries. 

During this hearing I want to focus on three questions. The first: 
FAA’s track record is poor in producing or procuring new computer 
systems and software-intense programs online. What specific steps 
does the FAA need to take to meet the ambitious schedule for its 
year 2000 program. 

Second, in order to meet the year 2000 challenge, the entire avia- 
tion industry must be involved and thousands of interfaces must be 
checked. What level and type of coordination must FAA do with 
private industry to ensure the smooth transition of fixing the Y2K 
problem, and what are the overall test strategies and plans that in- 
volve all these non-FAA stakeholders? 

And, finally, what are the international implications of the year 
2000 problem for air traffic? What specific actions need to be taken, 
and what contingency plans need to be drafted? I agree with the 
Inspector Genera’s assessment, that it is not too late to fix the 
problem. However, FAA must have better and stronger manage- 
ment and must work with a sense of urgency. Given the public’s 
reliance on air traffic, air travel, and the critical safety function of 
the air traffic control system, failure is unacceptable. 

I want to thank the witnesses for appearing before the sub- 
committee today, and I look forward to listening to your comments. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman, and I now wish to rield for 
an opening statement to the gentleman from Texas, Mr. ^ssions, 
a very active member of the Subcommittee on Government Man- 
agement, Information, and Technology. Mr. Sessions. 

Mr. Sessions. Mr. Chairman, thank you. My comments will be 
very brief. 

First of all, let me welcome the panel that is before us today. 
What you are hearing from us on this side is what I believe is seri- 
ous and I think we’re trying to treat the matter as such, and I be- 
lieve that we’re looking to you for the answers. We are all in re- 
ceipt of the GAO’s report. I believe we’re all concerned. 

I will tell you that I don’t think in any way we can put ourselves 
in your shoes. We’re looking for you to solve the matter, but what 
we’re looking for today is for you to be forthright with us, and also 
to let us know about the things that are roadblocks to you imple- 
menting what you need. I hope that your testimony today — I know 
it will be trutmul, but I hope that you will be can^d with us also. 

In particular, as chairman of the Results Caucus, I had two 
members of the Results Caucus who were working with the FAA, 
Representatives Jon Fox and Pat Danner, who eu’e trying to work 
carefully with the FAA to implement their own computer problems 
that they have throughout the agency. I would hke to say that they 
are intensively interested in what you’re going to say today in ad- 
dressing not only these Y2K problems, but also the other computer 
problems that beset the agency. 

So, I come here today looking forward to hearing from you, and 
want you to know that the people on this side of the dais are in- 
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tensely interested in you being successful. We’ll ask tough ques- 
tions. That’s our job, but we’re also interested in knowing what we 
can do to be of benefit to you, so that the safety of our sues is ap- 
parent to all travelers and the American public. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Morelia. I’d now like to recognize the vice chair of the 
Technology Subcommittee of the Science Committee, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Mr. Gutknecht. 

Mr. Gutknecht. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, and I’ll be 
brief as well. I certainly don’t want to be redundant to what my 
colleagues have said, but I think we do need to underscore the im- 
portance of this hearing and the importance of this issue. 

I also want to remind members, as well as the people who are 
here for this hearing today, that we have been having hearings on 
the year 2000 problem for several years, and at first I think it was 
difficult to get pe^le to take this whole issue seriously. I feel a lit- 
tle bit like Will Rogers, and, you know. Will Rogers said, “All I 
know is what I read in the newspapers.” And wnat I read in the 
newspapers today is not good. 

Let me just read the first sentence of a story which appears in 
today’s USA Today: “The Federal Aviation Administration is so far 
behind in its efforts to fix the year 2000 computer glitch that half 
the Nation’s air fleet may have to be grounded during the earliest 
days, weeks, or months of the new millennium.” 

Now that’s a pretty alarming statement, and as Will Rogers said, 
“All we know is what we read in the newspapers.” I think we have 
to be honest with ourselves. We are looking down the barrel of a 
potential disaster, but imlike hurricanes and earthquakes, we 
know exactly when this disaster is going to arrive, and more impor- 
tantly, that it can be averted. 

And I would echo the statement of Mr. Sessions: We want to be 
constructive, but we also want to make it clear that, on behalf of 
the general public, the traveling public, we have to ask some tough 
questions, and we have to absolutely insist that real action is being 
taken by the FAA. As was said earlier, we have not always been 
very pleased with the speed, I guess I’d have to say, of the reforms 
that have been taking place at the FAA. We hope that we get good 
answers today, but I can guarantee you that, on behalf of the 
Science Committee, we’re goii^ to continue to press on tUs issue 
because we believe it’s a very serious matteiv- as I say, a disaster 
that can be averted. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman. 

If the witnesses will nse and raise their right hands, we will 
swear you in. Do we have all the witnesses there? Now those that 
accompany you, Administrator, are they going to speak at all? Be- 
cause if they are, Fd just as soon swear them m. 

Ms. Garvey. Iliey are available to answer questions. 

Mr. Horn. Whv don’t we get them all at once? Come forward to 
the table, those that are going to speak. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. You all have affirmed. 

Now will the gentlemen behirnd you give us their names for the 
recording here, so we know who has b^n sworn in. We only have 
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two of you on the list, and that’s Mr. Gray and Mr. Boe. So we as- 
sume they were there. Mr. Gray is which? And Mr. Boe? 

Ms. Garvey. Actually, they are not here. The FAA representa- 
tives are 

Mr. Horn. OK, let’s just announce the names of who’s sworn in, 
so we have it. 

Mr. Long. I’m Raymond Long. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Can you get a microphone? 

Mr. Long. Surely. I’m Raymond Long with the FAA. 

Mr. Belger. And I’m Monte Belger with the FAA. 

Mr. Horn. I’m sorry, I couldn’t hear the last part. 

Mr. Belger. Monte Belger, B-E-L-G-E-R. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, and there was the identification? 

Mr. Belger. With the Federal Aviation Administration. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Who else? 

Mr. Degaetano. Dennis Degaetano, also with the FAA. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Anybody else? 

Ms. Leng. Rebecca Leng with Office of the Inspector General. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Anybody else? 

Mr. Rhodes. Keith Rhodes, General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Horn. OK, those are the ones that will be permitted to tes- 
tify, and we will now bemn with one of our favorite witnesses, and 
that’s Joel Willemssen, the Director of the Accounting and Informa- 
tion Management Division, the General Accounting Office. Mr. 
Willemssen. 

STATEMENT OF JOEL WILLEMSSEN, DIRECTOR, ACCOUNTING 

AND INFORMATION MANAGEMENT DIVISION, GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Willemssen. Thank you, Mr. Horn, Mr. Chairman, Chair- 
woman Morelia, Ranking Member Maloney, Ranking Member Gor- 
don. Thank you for inviting us to testify today on FAA’s efforts to 
address the year 2000 computing crisis. As requested. I’ll briefly 
summarize our statement. 

The challenge before FAA in resolving its year 2000 problem is 
huge, given how critical information systems are to FAA oper- 
ations. Unfortunately, FAA’s progress in meeting this challenge 
and in making its systems ready for the year 2000 has been too 
slow. The agency has been severely behind schedule in completing 
basic awareness and assessment steps. Delays in completing 
awareness and assessment leave FAA with relatively little time for 
essentieil renovation, validation, and implementation activities — ac- 
tivities that we and others consider to be more difficult and time- 
consuming than awareness and assessment. 

In particular, we believe it’s imperative that FAA devote the nec- 
essary time and resources to test its fixes. As a report being re- 
leased today points out, FAA’s delays are cause for serious concern 
and can no longer continue. Such delays are further magnified by 
FAA’s poor history in delivering promised system capabilities on 
time. 

It’s becoming increasingly clear that FAA’s ability to ensvu*e the 
continued operations of the National Airspace System could be 
compromised if systems are not changed. For example, FAA’s orga- 
nization responsible for air traffic control told us 2 days ago that 
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84 of the 209 mission-critical systems it initially assessed were 
likely to resvilt in catastrophic failure if they were not renovated 
and tested. FAA assures that it plans to fix these systems. 

As FAA completes its system assessments, it faces difficult deci- 
sions about to renovate or replace its systems. One significant ex- 
ample is the Host computer system, for which IBM has reported 
that it has no confidence in the ability of the micro-code to survive 
the date change, and therefore, has recommended that the FAA 
purchase new hardware. 

FAA is now considering both assessing the micro-code and pur- 
chasing and implementing new hardware. While this may be a rea- 
sonable approach to help ensure success, the purchase of new hard- 
ware carries its own set of risks — brisks that must be mitigated in 
a short TOtiod of time. 

Overaul, should FAA not succeed in making its systems year 
2000-compliant, the domino effect on others could be far-reaching. 
At a recent meeting with FAA, airline representatives explained 
that flights could not even get off the ground on January 1, 2000, 
unless the FAA was substantially year 2000-compliant. 

Given the many hurdles that FAA faces and tne limited amount 
of time left, planning for contingencies and for operational continu- 
ity through the turn of the century becomes even more urgent. We 
plan to issue an exfMsure draft of a guide later this month to assist 
agencies in performing necessary contingency planning for the year 
2000 crisis. Among other things, such planning lays out the specific 
steps and detailed actions required to re-establish capability for 
mission-critical operations in the event of prolonged disruption, 
failure, or disaster. 

Despite the risks that FAA faces in reaching year 2000 compli- 
ance, we Eire encouraged by some recent events. For example, it’s 
evident that the Adm^strator has now made year 2000 a top pri- 
ority. Further, FAA has agreed to implement all of our rec- 
ommendations. In addition, we’re starting to see pockets of more 
aggressive action in some segments of FAA. Nevertheless, FAA’s 
delays to date and the massive nature of the task at hand put the 
agency at great risk. Therefore, it’s important that the Congress 
continue its oversight to help ensure that FAA makes it in time. 

That concludes a summary of my statement. I’d be pleased to ad- 
dress any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Willemssen follows:] 
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Ms. Chairwoman, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittees: 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify on the Federal Aviation Administration's (FAA) 
efforts to address the Year 2000 problem—a situation in which, systems could malfunction 
or fail because the "00" in the year 2000 may be indistinguishable from the "00" in 1900 
unless these systems are modified or replaced. With only 696 days remaining until 
January 1, 2000, federal agencies must act now to ensure that critical systems continue to 
operate. There may be no more urgent federal information systems priority. 

Hvmdreds of critical FAA computer systems make its operations possible; without these 
specialized systems, FAA could not effectively control air traffic, target airlines for 
inspection, or provide up-to-date weather conditions to pilots and air traffic controllers. 
However, many of these systems could fail to perform as needed when using dates after 
1999, unless proper date-related calculations can be assured. The implications of FAA's 
not meeting this immovable deadline are enormous and could affect hundreds of 
thousands of people through customer inconvenience, increased airline costs, grounded 
or delayed flights, or degraded levels of safety. 

FAA's progress in making its systems ready for the year 2000 has been too slow. At its 
current pace, it will not make it in time. The agency has been severely behind schedule 
in completing basic awareness activities, including establishing a program manager with 
responsibility for its Year 2000 program and issuing a final, overall Year 2000 strategy. 
Further, FAA does not know the extent of its Year 2000 problem because it has not 
completed key assessment activities. Specifically, it has yet to analyze the impact of its 
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systems' not being Year 2000 compliant, inventory and assess all of its systems for date 
dependencies, make final its plans for addressing any identified date dependencies, or 
develop plans for continued operations in case systems are not corrected in time. Until 
these activities are completed, FAA cannot know the extent to which it can trust its 
systems to operate safely using dates beyond 1999. 

Delays in completing awareness and assessment activities also leave FAA little time for 
critical renovation, validation, and implementation activities— the final three phases in an 
effective Year 2000 program.' With vmder 2 years left, FAA is quickly running out of 
time, making contingency planning even more critical. 

As our report being released at this hearing today makes clear, FAA's delays to date are 
cause for serious concern.^ Given the rapid approach of the millennium, such delays can 
no longer continue. My statement today will examine (1) FAA's reliance on information 
processing, (2) where the agency stands today, (3) what remains at risk, and (4) what we 
recommend must be done to increase the likelihood that FAA systems will be Year 2000 
compliant by January 1 of that year. 


' Year 2000 Computing Crisis: An A.s.sessment Guide (GAO/AIMD-10.1.14, September 
1997). 

- FAA Computer Systems: Limited Progress on Year 2000 Issue Increases Risk 
Dramatically (GAO/AlMD-98-45, Jan. 30, 1998). 
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FAA DEPENDS ON INFORMATION PROCESSING 
TO FULFILL ITS MISSION 

In ensuring a safe, secure, and efficient airspace system that contributes to national 
security and the promotion of U.S. airspace, FAA administers a wide range of aviation- 
related programs, such as those to certify the airworthiness of new commercial aircraft 
designs, inspect airline operations, maintain airport security, and control commercial and 
general aviation flights.^ 

Integral to executing each of FAA's programs are extensive information processing and 
communications technologies. For example, each of FAA's 20 en route air traffic control 
facilities, which control aircraft at the higher altitudes between airports, depends on 
about 50 interrelated computer systems to safely guide and direct aircraft. Similarly, 
each of FAA's almost 100 flight standards offices, responsible for inspecting and 
certifying various sectors of the aviation industry, is supported by over 30 mission- 
related safety database and analysis systems. Because of the complexity of these systems 
supporting FAA's mission, many of them are unique to FAA, not off-the-shelf systems 
that could be readily maintained by vendors. 


^General aviation flights are any civil aircraft operations not involving commercial 
activities. 
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FAA also has numerous, complex information processing exchanges with various 
external organizations, including airlines, aircraft manufacturers, general aviation pilots, 
and other govenunent agencies, such as the National Weather Service (NWS) and the 
Department of Defense. Over the years, these organizations and FAA have built vast 
networks of interrelated systems. For example, airlines' flight planning systems are 
linked to FAA's Enhanced Traffic Management System, which monitors flight plans 
nationwide, controls high-traffic situations, and alerts airlines and airports to bring in 
more staff during busy periods. As another example, FAA facilities rely on weather 
information from NWS ground sensors, radars, and satellites to control and route 
aircraft. 

It is easy to see, then, that should FAA systems not be Year 2000 compliant, the domino 
effect would be far-reaching. In fact, representatives of major airlines are concerned that 
even if their own systems are ready for the millermium, they could not fly until FAA's 
systems were Year 2000 compliant. 


FAA's YEAR 2000 AWARENESS. ASSESSMENT WORK 
INCOMPLETE: EXTENT OF PROBLEM UNKNOWN 

To assist agencies in resolving the Year 2000 problem, we have prepared a guide that 
discusses the scope of the challenge and offers a structured, step-by-step approach for 
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reviewing and assessing an agency's readiness to handle this challenge.'* The guide 
describes in detail five phases, each of which represents a major Year 2000 program 
activity or segment. The first phase, awareness, entails gaining executive-level support 
and sponsorship and ensuring that everyone in the organization is fully aware of the 
issue. During this phase a Year 2000 program team is also established, and an overall 
strategy developed. The second phase, assessment, entails assessing the likely Year 2000 
impact on the enterprise, identifying core business areas, inventorying and analyzing the 
systems supporting those areas, and prioritizing their conversion or replacement. 
Contingency planning is also initiated, and the necessary resources identified and 
secured. 

FAA recognizes that the upcoming change of century poses significant challenges. It 
began Year 2000 problem awareness activities in May 1996, and within 3 months had 
established a Year 2000 product team and designated it the focal point for Year 2000 
within FAA. A Year 2000 steering committee was also established. Since then, the 
product team and steering committee have conducted various awareness activities and 
have briefed FAA management. In September 1996 the product team issued the FAA 
Guidance Document for Year 2000 Date Conversion . 

Yet FAA was late in designating a Year 2000 program manager and its initial program 
manager recently retired. FAA has not yet selected a permanent replacement and needs 

*GAO/AIMD-10.1.14, September 1997. 
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to fill this position as soon as possible. Further, its strategic plan-defining program 
management responsibilities and providing an approach to addressing the millennium 
challenge— has yet to be made final. A draft of this plan was provided to the 
Administrator on December 1, 1997, and we understand that it is now being revised. 
Until an official agencywide strategy is available, FAA's executive management will not 
have the approved road map they need for achieving Year 2000 compliance. The lack of 
a formal agencywide strategy also means that FAA's program manager position lacks the 
authority to enforce Year 2000 policies. As a result, each line of business within the 
agency will have to decide if, when, and how to address its Year 2000 conversion, 
irrespective of agency priorities and standards. 

Additionally, FAA's inventory of all information systems and their components is still 
evolving. According to a Year 2000 program official, FAA's inventory of 741 systems 
was completed on December 29, 1997. However, we have found that the inventory 
changed on at least three occasions since then and, by January 23, 1998, had reached 769 
systems. 

Other crucial tasks include an assessment of the criticality of the systems in the 
inventory, and deciding whether they should be converted, replaced, retired, or left as is. 
On January 30, 1998, we were told by a Year 2000 program official that all outstanding 
systems assessments were to be received that day, but that review and validation of 
these assessments would continue during February. Assessing the likely severity of 
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systems failures is crucial as well, yet FAA only recently began to examine the likely 
impact of Year 2000-induced failures; this assessment is due to be presented to FAA 
management this month, February 1998. 

Without the thorough definition of a program's scope and requirements that only such 
inventorying and assessment can provide, cost estimates are uncertain at best, as the 
agency acknowledges. FAA's current Year 2000 program cost estimate of $246 million 
will likely change once the agency more accurately identifies its inventory and 
determines how it will go about making its systems Year 2000 compliant. 

On the basis of our discussions with FAA personnel, it is clear that FAA's ability to 
ensure the safety of the National Airspace System and to avoid the grounding of planes 
could be compromised if systems are not changed. FAA's organization responsible for 
air traffic control reported that 34 of the 100 mission-critical systems it initially assessed 
were likely to result in catastrophic failure if they were not renovated. FAA plans to 
renovate all of these systems. As of January 30, 1998, assessments of another 140 
mission-critical air traffic control systems were continuing. 

The Host Computer System: Critical Information Processing Link 

As FAA completes its systems assessments, it faces difficult decisions about how to 
renovate, retire, or replace its date-dependent systems. One of the most significant 
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examples is FAA's Host Computer System--the centerpiece information processing 
system in FAA's en route centers--which runs on IBM mainframe computers. Key 
components of the Host include its operating system, application software, and 
microcode— low-level machine instructions used to service the main computer. While 
FAA officials expressed confidence that they have resolved any date dependencies in the 
Host's operating system and application software, IBM reported that it has no confidence 
in the ability of its microcode to survive the millennium date change because it no 
longer has the skills or tools to properly assess this code. IBM has therefore 
recommended that FAA purchase new hardware. 

Given these concerns, FAA-in an attempt to help ensure success and minimize risk— is 
considering moving in two directions simultaneously; It is continuing its assessment of 
the microcode with a plan to resolve and test any identified date issues, while at the 
same time preparing to purchase and implement new hardware, called Interim Host, at 
each of its 20 en route centers before January 1, 2000. Yet the purchase of new hardware 
carries its own set of risks-risks that FAA must mitigate in a short period of time. 

These are at least fourfold. 

■ First, Lockheed Martin, currently the Host software support contractor, will be 
responsible for porting the existing Host operating system and application software 
to the new hardware. This software conversion requires extensive testing to ensure 
that air traffic control operations are not affected. Unexpected problems in testing 
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and certifying the new system for use in real-time operations may also become 
apparent. 

■ Second, the Interim Host will have to be deployed concurrently with FAA's new 
Display System Replacement (DSR), compounding the risk of delays and problems. 
When upgrading parts of a safety-critical system such as the Host and DSR, it is 
simpler and safer to upgrade one part at a time. 

■ Third, deploying the Interim Host to 20 en route centers in less than 2 years will be 
very difficult. As a point of reference, FAA's Display Channel Complex Rehost took 
almost 2 years to deploy to just five centers. 

■ Fourth, by moving quickly to purchase the Interim Host, FAA may not be purchasing 
a system that best meets its long-term needs. For example, alternative mainframe 
systems may provide more communications channels-something the Host currently 
depends on peripheral systems to provide. 

External Organizations Also Concerned About 

FAA Year 20Q0 Compliance 

External organizations are also concerned about the impact of FAA's Year 2000 status on 
their operations. FAA recently met with representatives of airlines, aircraft 
manufacturers, airports, fuel suppliers, telecommunications providers, and industry 
associations to discuss the Year 2000 issue. At this meeting participants raised the 
concern that their own Year 2000 compliemce would be irrelevant if FAA were not 
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compliant because of the many system interdependencies. Airline representatives 
further explained that flights could not even get off the ground on January 1, 2000, 
unless FAA was substantially Year 2000 compliant-and that extended delays would be 
an economic disaster. Because of these types of concerns, FAA has now agreed to meet 
regularly with industry representatives to coordinate the safety and technical 
implications of shared data and interfaces. 


I.ITTT.F TTMF REMAINS FOR CRITICAL RENOVATION. 

VALIDATION. AND IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVmES. 

PLACING lANUARY 1. 2000. READINESS AT RISK 

One result of delayed awareness and assessment activities is that the time remaining for 
renovation, validation, and implementation can become dangerously compressed. 
Renovation, validation, and implementation activities are the three critical final phases in 
correcting Year 2000 vulnerabilities. Renovation involves converting, replacing, or 
eliminating selected systems and applications. Validation entails testing, verifying, and 
validating all converted or replaced systems and applications, and ensuring that they 
perform as expected. Implementation involves deploying, operating, and maintaining 
Year 2000-compliant systems and components. Contingency plans are also implemented, 
if necessary. 
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FAA has started to renovate some of the systems it has already assessed. However, 
because of the agency’s delays in completing its awareness and assessment activities, 
time is running out for FAA to renovate all of its systems, validate these conversions or 
replacements, and implement its converted or replaced alternatives. 

FAA's delays are further magnified by the agency's poor history in delivering promised 
system capabilities on time and within budget, which we have reported on in the past.’ 
FAA's weaknesses in managing software acquisition will also hamper its renovation, 
validation, and implementation efforts.* 

Given the many hurdles that FAA faces and the limited amount of time left, planning for 
operational continuity through the turn of the century becomes ever more urgent. To 
ensure the ability to carry out core functions, such plarming defines assumptiorrs and 
risk scenarios, operational objectives, time frames, priorities, tasks, activities, procedures, 
resources, and responsibilities. Such planning also lays out the specific steps and 
detailed actiorts that would be required to reestablish functional capability for mission- 
critical operations in the event of prolonged disruption, failure, or disaster. We plan to 


’ Advanced Automation System: Implications of Problems and Recent Chang es (GAO/T- 
RCED-94-188, Apr. 13, 1994); Hi gh-Risk Series: An Overview (GAO/HR-95-1, February 
1995); and Hi gh-Risk Series: Information Management and Technolog y (GAO/HR-97-9, 
February 1997). 

*Air Traffic Control: Immature Software Acquisition Processes Increase FAA System 
Acquisition Risks (GAO/AIMD-97-47, Mar. 21, 1997). 
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issue a guide later this month, in exposure draft form, to assist agencies in errsuring 
business continuity by performing necessary contingency planning for the Year 2000 
crisis. 


STRUCTURED. RIGOROUS APPROACH CAN REDUCE LEVEL OF RISK, 

BUT URGENT ACTION ESSENTIAL 

FAA's delays to date put the agency at great risk. The coming millennium caimot be 
postponed, and FAA will continue to be hamstnmg until all inventorying and 
assessments have been completed. Once the degree of vulnerability has been 
determined, a structured, five-phase approach with rigorous program management-such 
as that outlined in our assessment guide^~can offer a road map to the effective use of 
available resources, both human and financial. 

But time is short. Should the pace at which FAA addresses its Year 2000 issues not 
quicken, and critical FAA systems not be Year 2000 compliant and therefore not be ready 
for reliable operation on January 1 of that year, the agency's capability in several 
essential areas— including the monitoring and controlling of air traffic-could be severely 
compromised. This could result in the temporary grounding of flights until safe aircraft 


^GAO/AIMD-10.1.14, September 1997. 
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control can be assured. Avoiding such emergency measures will require stronger, more 
active oversight than FAA has demonstrated in the past. 

Our report being released today makes a number of specific recommendatioits to 
increase the likelihood that FAA systems will be Year 2000 compliant on January 1 of 
that year.® In summary, we recommend that the Secretary of Transportation direct that 
the Administrator, FAA, take whatever action is necessary to expedite overdue 
awareness and assessment activities. At a minimum, this would include 

■ issuing a final FAA Year 2000 plan providing the Year 2000 program manager with 
the authority to enforce Year 2000 policies and outlining FAA's strategy for 
addressing the date change; 

■ assessing how its major business lines and the aviation industry would be affected if 
the Year 2000 problem were not corrected in time and using these results to help 
rank the agency's Year 2000 activities; 

■ completing inventories of all information systems and their components, including 
data interfaces; 

• completing assessments of all inventoried systems to determine criticality and 
whether the system will be converted, replaced, or retired; 

■ determining priorities for system conversion and replacement based on systems' 
mission-criticality; 

■ establishing plans for addressing identified date dependencies; 

'GAO/AIMD-98-45, Jan. 30, 1998. 
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» developing plans for validating and testing all converted or replaced systems; 

■ crafting realistic contingency plans for all business lines to ensure the continuity of 
critical operations; and 

■ developing a reliable cost estimate based on a comprehensive inventory and 
completed assessments of the various systems' criticality, and how their needs for 
modification will be addressed. 


Officials of both FAA and the Department of Transportation generally agreed with our 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations. FAA's CIO stated that FAA recognizes the 
importance of addressing the Year 2000 problem and plans to implement our 
recommendations. 

This concludes my statement, and I would be pleased to respond to any questions that 
you or other Members of the Subcommittees may have at this time. 


(511442) 
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Joel C. Willemssen 


Mr. Willemssen is Director, Civil Agencies Information Systems, within GAO's 
Accounting and Information Management Division. In this position he is responsible 
for GAO's reviews of information technology management at many of the federal 
government's major departments and agencies, including the Departments of 
Agriculture, Education, Energy, Health and Human Services, HUD, Interior, Labor, 
Transportation, Veterans Affairs; and EPA and SSA. 

Mr. Willemssen joined GAO in 1979, and since that time has participated in and led 
numerous computer systems reviews in a wide array of federal agencies. His 
evaluation experience is predominantly in assessing major modernization efforts, 
telecommunications, software management, performance evaluation, requirements 
management, acquisition approaches, systems maintenance, and business process 
reengineering. 

Mr. Willemssen has received many awards throughout his career, including GAO's 
Meritorious Service Award. He received bachelor's and master's degrees in business 
administration from the University of Iowa, and has completed the executive level 
program in information systems at UCLA. 
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Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman, and we will now move to the 
Inspector Gteneral of the Department of Transportation, Mr. Ken 
Mead. Welcome- again. 

STATEMENT OF KEN MEAD, INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Mead. Thank you, sir. Members of the subcommittees, let 
me summarize my statement. 

We’ve been reviewing the Department’s year 2000 progress since 
May 1997, and we’ve issued two reports. FAA has about 70 percent 
of the mission-critical systems in the Department of Transpor- 
tation. About 90 percent of the year 2000 repair and renovation 
costs will be allocable to the FAA. 

I don’t think there are too many ways of saying this, but FAA 
got a very late start on fixing the year 2000 computer problem. In 
fact, it was not until about 6 months ago that FAA began address- 
ing the year 2000 issue with a sense of urgency. I should hasten 
to point out that that is about the time Administrator Garvey took 
office. 

FAA is way behind schedule on assessing which of its systems 
have year 2000 problems, determining what needs to be fixed, and 
testing and implementing solutions. The good news is that it is not 
too late. Strong central management and a continuing sense of ur- 
gency are absolutely the keys to success. 

The assessment work identifying systems with the problems and 
diagnosing those problems is about finished, although it is 7 
months after the target date specified by the Office of Management 
and Budget. Much of the assessment work on the air traffic control 
system was, in fact, completed this past week under intensive cen- 
tral management and a firm requirement established by the ad- 
ministration that the assessment work be finished by January 31. 

I’d like to refer to a set of charts. You each have them in front 
of you, I believe. They’re on page 6 and 7, respectively, of my pre- 
pared statement as well. 

This first chart compares FAA’s target dates with 0MB target 
dates for addressing the year 2000 problem. I’d like to focus on the 
first one: the assessment. 

The assessment date established by 0MB was 6/97. FAA’s target 
date was 1/98. They met it. 

Moving to the bottom milestone, implementation, that refers to 
the date after which adl problems have been identified, fixed, test- 
ed, fixed again, tested, and implemented. OMB’s target date for the 
Government in general today is March 1999. FAA’s date is Novem- 
ber 1999. 

I’ve been following this agency for nearly 12 years, and it’s out 
of observations about their computer systems, their progress, and 
meeting milestones, that I would say that 11/99 is too close a call, 
and that it should be accelerated, if at all possible, to June 1999. 

I’d like to refer to the next two charts. You can see that a large 
number of assessments were completed in just the last week. 
The^re shown in red. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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YEAR-2000 

PHASES AND TASKS 

0MB 

TARGET 

DOT 

TARGET 

FAA 

TARGET 

DOT 

COST 

(Includes 

FAA) 

F.'^A 

COST 

Assessment—Detemine the 
Scope of Year-2000 Problems 

6/97 

8/97 

1/98 

SIOM 

$8M 

Renovation— Fix Year-2000 
Problems 

9/98 

9/98 

12/98 

S99M 

S90M 

Validahon—Test the Fix 

1/99 

1/99 

7/99 

(Included 

Below) 

(Included 

Below) 

Implementation-Implement 
Year-2000 .Compliant 

Systems 

3/99 

3/99 

11/99 

S74M 

$64M 

S183M 

$162M 


FAA’s Status as of January 23, 1998 



Organization 

Mission- 

critical 

Assessed 

Air Traffic Services 

234 

100* 

Administrative 

107 

93 

Acquisition & 

48 

26 

Research 



Others 

15 

12 



1 Total - All FAA 1 

404 

231 


Year-2000 

Compliant 



* Estimated since actual statistics were not available. 

FAA’s Status as of February 2, 1998 


Mission- 

Organization critical 


Air Traffic 
Services 


Administrative 


Acquisition & 
Research 


Others 


Mission- 

critical 

Assessed 

Approved 
by Quality 
Assurance 

Year-2000 

Compliant 

209 

209 

171 

125 

122 

122 

N/A 

0 

84 

80 

N/A 

0 

15 

14 

N/A 
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Total -All FAA 
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425 

171 
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Mr. Mead. Between January 23 and February 2, the number of 
assessed systems by air traffic increased from 100 to 209. The 
number of assessments approved by the Quality Assurance Review 
Team increased from 86 to 171. Since FAA completed and approved 
a sign^cant portion of those assessment and quality assurance re- 
views just in the past week, we haven’t substantiated the accuracy 
of that, and our confidence in the results will be much greater 
when all the quality assurance reviews are done and we’ve had a 
chamce to validate it. 

But, as of February 2nd, FAA data shows that 125 systems were 
year 2000-compliant. Our review shows that these were the easy 
ones to fix or they had no date processing function. But that means 
that 84 systems remain to be fixed. 

The truth is that FAA’s most difficult challenges lie ahead: fixing 
the problems, including the Host computer, which is really the 
heart and soul, and route centers which direct traffic at the higher 
altitudes. FAA also is buying new systems that are scheduled to be 
deployed before the year 2000. Twenty-three newly purchased but 
not deployed systems, each costing over $100 million, has not been 
determined by FAA to be year 2000-compliant yet. So that needs 
to be a priority item, too. 

So with less than 2 years to go, the FAA’s use of remaining time 
is critical. FAA must get the fixes done this year and begin testing 
as soon as possible. Funding requirements must also be deter- 
mined. The current estimate is about $162 million, without replac- 
ing the Host computer; it’s about $322 million if it’s replaced. 

But I should really stress, while money is important, the real 
issue facing all of us is the time one. The year 2000 problem is not 
just a major challenge for Government; it’s the entire aviation in- 
dustry, including manufacturer of airlines and airports. And the 
challenge to FAA is especially great because of its track record in 
installing computer hardware and software, and I don’t mean to be 
redundant on the point, but I think that persuasively argues for ac- 
celerating the implementation target date. 

At the end of our prepared statement there’s a set of eight action 
items that I won’t belabor here. The Administrator and I have dis- 
cussed these. FAA is going to move to implement them. They are 
all directed, though, toward three things: accelerating the year 
2000 completion and compliance date; establishing central leader- 
ship and maintaining a constemt sense of urgency; and, finally, re- 
porting to Congress more regularly, so that you are kept abreast 
of FAA progress. 

Thank you. 

['The prepared statement of Mr. Mead follows:] 
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Madam Chairwoman, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittees: 


We appreciate the opportunity to testify today. With all the recent publicity, most 
people know that many computer systems and software applications had been 
programmed with a two-digit year field. Computer systems programmed in this 
way will not be able to difierentiate between the year 2000 and 1900, since both 
would have the same two-digit representation of “00.” If the computer systems, 
including those used by air traffic controllers, are “confused” by an “00” year 
field, they could shut down or provide inaccurate information. Because of its 
critical safety function and the public reliance on air travel, any failure in the Air 
Traffic Control System is unacceptable. 

We have been reviewing the Department’s Year-2000 progress since May 1997, 
and have issued two reports.* The General Accounting Office also has been 
reviewing FAA as part of its Govemmentwide oversight of Year-2000 problems. 
FAA has about 70 percent of the mission-critical systems in the Department, as 
shown in exhibit A. Our testimony today will address four areas: 

• The importance of Year-2000 problems in the Air Traffic Control System, 

• The status of actions to fix the FAA Year-2000 problems, 

• Challenges ahead for FAA on Year-2000 work, and 

• Actions FAA should undertake to solve its Year-2000 computer problems. 

Before addressing these areas in detail, 1 will summarize our overall message and 
findings. 

FAA got a very late start on fixing Year-2000 computer problems. It was not until 
about 6 months ago that FAA began addressing the Year-2000 issue with a sense 
of urgency. Consequently, FAA is behind schedide on assessing which of its 
systems have Year-2000 problems, determining what needs to be fixed, and testing 
and implementing solutions. The good news is that it is not too late. Strong 
central management and a continuing sense of urgency are the keys to success. 

Every piece of computer software and hardware must be assessed for problems, 
fixed as needed, and tested for Year-2000 compliance. The assessment 
work— identifying systems with Year-2000 problems— is almost finished, although 
it is 7 months after the target date specified by the Office of Management and 
Bu(%et (0MB). Much of the assessment work on the Air Traffic Control System 


' Management Advisory on Year 2000 Computer Problems, FAA, Report Number FE-1998-027, 
November 26, 1997, and Assessing the Year 2000 Computer Problem, DOT, Report Number 
FE-1998-053, December 18, 1997. 
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was completed last week under intensive central management and a firm 
requirement that the assessment work be finished by January 31. 

FAA’s most difficult challenges lie ahead-fixing die problems, including the Host 
computer which is used in the En-route Centers to direct high altitude traffic, 
testing systems to make sure these fixes work, and putting Year-2000 compliant 
systems online. FAA also has new systems scheduled to be operational before the 
Year 2000, including major systems like the Standard Terminal Automation 
Replacement System (STARS), a primary air traffic control system that will 
replace an obsolete system, and the Wide Area Augmentation System (WAAS), a 
system that will use satellites for communication, navigatiori, and surveillance 
between air traffic controllers and pilots. Twenty-three newly purchased but not 
deployed systems, each costing more than $100 million, had not been determined 
by FAA to be Year-2000 compliant as of February 2. FAA must determine very 
soon actions needed, if any, to make them compliant. All tasks must be done, 
must be done well, and completed well before January 1, 2000. Failure of 
mission-critical systems is not a viable option. 

With less than 2 years to go, use of the limited re maining time is critical. FAA 
must strive to get the fixes done this year, and begin testing as soon as possible. 
Funding requirements must also be determined by FAA. The current fimding 
estimate is at least $162 million without interim replacement of the Host computer 
and $322 million with its replacement. These estimates are likely to change as the 
magnitude of the problem and the cost of the fixes become clearer. Congress must 
be told what the plan of attack is, and what it will cost to make all mission-critical 
systems Year-2000 compliant, including new systems under development. While 
money is important, the real issue is time. 

The Year-2000 problem is not just a major challenge for Government. The entire 
aviation industry, including aircraft manufacturers, airlines, and airports must be 
involved. The challenge to FAA is great because its on-time track record for 
completing computer and software intensive programs has been poor. FAA’s 
scheduled November 1999 date to have tire Year-2000 problem fixed brings us 
much too close to the “nulletmium bomb,” a term recently used to describe the 
Year-2000 problem by the Government Executive Magazine. This time there is no 
room for schedule slippage; the due date is fixed. We urge FAA to move up the 
implementation date to have all systems Year-2000 conq)liant, tested, and 
operational no later than June 1999. 

Our testimony today will identify actions FAA must take to effectively solve the 
Year-2000 probleuL They include the need to (1) take prorrqrt action to make 
necessary fixes to newly acquired but not yet operational systems. 
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(2) expeditiously appoint a person with strong technical leadership and authority to 
manage the Year-2000 program, (3) make a prompt decision on Ihe Host computer 
fixes, (4) develop a suitable contingency plan for the Host computer in case the 
planned efforts fail, (5) have an independent review of plans to fix and certify the 
existing Host computer, (6) develop a master schedule for fixing and testing all 
mission-critical systems, (7) promptly identify and secure resources needed to get 
the job done, and (8) report monthly to the Secretary and Congress on the progress 
made toward fixing Year-2000 problems. 

We are working closely with the FAA Administrator and her seiuor staff We will 
continue to monitor this issue, and advise the FAA Administrator, the Secretary, 
and the Congress of problems and recommended solutions. 

Background 

0MB established a five-phase approach for addressing Year-2000 computer 
problems. According to the 0MB schedule, agencies should have finished the 
second phase, which is to analyze existing systems for the scope of Year-2000 
problems, by June 1997. In the next phase, agencies will fix Year-2000 problems 
by repairing existing software code or acquiring replacement systems. The 0MB 
target for completion of this phase is September 1998. Then, the fix has to be 
tested to ensure it works as intended, including interfaces with other systems. 
Testing should be completed by January 1999. After successfiil testing, agencies 
will implement Year-2000 compliant systems to support their operations. OMB’s 
target date for full implementation is March 1999. 

As of February 2, 1998, FAA has identified 430 mission-critical systems, of which 
209 currently support the Air Traffic Control System. The remaining mission- 
critical systems primarily involve administrative services (122 systems) such as 
payroll, or systems tiiat are in die acquisition and research process (84 systems) 
such as STARS. The 209 mission-critical systems are used by 17,000 air traffic 
controllers to direct and control over 40 million flights armually. The Air Traffic 
Control System contains thousands of inter-dependent radars, computers, special 
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display equipment, and telecommunication networks. Working together, the 
system software and hardware capture flight plans and the location of flying 
aircraft, transmit this information to a mainframe computer, display these locations 
on air traffic controller screens, and tag fhe locations widi aircraft identification. 
Based on information displayed, controllers then provide instructions to the pilots 
through communication links. 

The Year-2000 Problem is Important to die Air Traffic Control System 

Every piece of software and hardware in tire Air Traffic Control System has to be 
assessed for Year-2000 problems. When Year-2000 problems are found, eiflier the 
software and hardware must be fixed, or tire computers and software have to be 
replaced. The fix or replacement must tiien be tested to make sure tire systems will 
properly interface with all components of the Air Traffic Control System. This is 
an enormous task; however, it has to be done, and must be done well. Otherwise, 
key conqmnents of the Air Traffic Control System could malftmction. If this 
happens, controllers might not be able to tell the exact altitude and speed of 
aircraft or the distance between aircraft, which could cause flints to be delayed or 
grounded. 

Here are exanqtles of tiiree mission-critical systems for air traffic control tiiat have 
been diagnosed with Year-2000 jnoblems and must be fixed. 

• The systems used in the En-route Cotters consist of 4,000 pieces of hardware 
and software, including tiie Host mainframe conqwters, that allow air traffic 
controllers to manage aircraft flying at hi^ altitude. 
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• The Offshore Flight Data Processing System is used to communicate and 
display positioning and flight plan information for aircraft over the oceans. 

• The Terminal Doppler Weather Radar System is used to detect microbursts, 
gust fronts, wind shifts, and precipitation. This system alerts aircraft of 
hazardous weather conditions around airports and provides advanced notice of 
changing weather conditions. 

The Year-2000 Problem also is Important to the Airline Industry 

Airlines and the aviation industry also wiU be affected by the Year-2000 problems 
since many of their operations are date sensitive. For example, airline reservation 
systems and fleet maintenance systems operate based on dates, and calculations 
using dates, and aircraft have sophisticated on-board computerized avionics 
equipment that must be Year-2000 compUant. 

At a recent event sponsored by FAA, members of the airline industiy raised 
concerns about how ready FAA, and the industry itself, would be for the Year 
2000. In general, airlines were not very confident that the Air Traffic Control 
System would work correctly. Regional airlines thought the awareness level—the 
first step in addressing Year-2000 problems— among its members was not good. 
Airport representatives generally agreed that airports were not as aware of Year- 
2000 issues as they need to be. 

The industry suggested FAA assume more of a leadership role in directing the 
industry’s Year-2000 work. In December 1997, the Air Transport Association 
estabhshed a Year-2000 program office to coordinate and interface with FAA. 
FAA plans to hold another meeting wifri industry leaders later this month. The 
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increased interactions on tiiis issue between FAA and all parts of die industry is 
one step in tiie right direction. 

FAA’S Asses.sinent Work is Well Behind QMS’s Estahli.«ihed Targets 

FAA got a.veiy late start on die Ycar-2000 problems. About 6 mondis ago, FAA 
began addressing these issues with a sense of urgency. Consequendy, FAA is 
behind schedule on assessing its systems for Year-2000 problems, determining 
what needs to be fixed, and deciding how to solve these problems. The foUovting 
chart shows the target dates established by 0MB, the Department, and FAA for 
completing Year-2000 tasks. It also shows the cost estimates for the Department 
and FAA, excluding the cost to replace die interim Host computer. 


YEAR-2000 

PHASES AND TASKS 

0MB 

TARGET 

DOT 

TAR($T 

FAA 

TARGET 

DOT 

COST 

(Includes 

FAA) 

FAA 

COST 

Assessment— Deterniine the 
Scope of Year-2000 Problems 

6/97 

8/97 

1/98 

$10M 

$8M 

Renovation— Fix Year-2000 
Problems 

9/98 

9/98 

12/98 

$99M 

$90M 

Validation— Test the Fix 

1/99 

1/99 

7/99 

(Included 

Below) 

(Included 

Below) 

Implementation— Inclement 
Year-2000 Conqtliant 

Systems 

3/99 

3/99 

11/99 

$74M 

$183M 

$64M 

$162M 


Recendy FAA has been working very hard to complete its assessment work. To 
its credit, FAA implemented a two-step approach for Air Traffic Control Systems 
diat has been effective. First, the assessment is done by system owners m the 
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field. Then, an internal quality assurance review (QAR) team, assisted by the 
consulting firm Coopers & Lybrand, reviews the assessment results for adequacy. 

As shown in the following two charts, a large number of assessments of Air 
Traffic computer systems was completed last week. Between January 23 and 
February 2? the number of assessed systems by Air Traffic Services increased by 
109, from 100 to 209. Furthermore, the number of air traffic mission-critical 
systems also decreased by 25, from 234 to 209. 


FAA’s Status as of January 23, 1998 


Organization 

Mission- 

critical 


Approved 
by Quabty 
Assurance 

Year-2000 

Compliant 

Air Traffic Services 

234 

100* 

86 

86 

Administrative 

107 

93 

N/A 

0 

Acquisition & 
Research 

48 

26 

N/A 

0 

Others 

15 

12 

N/A 

0 










Total - All FAA 

404 

231 

86 

86 


* Estimated since actual statistics were not available. 


FAA’s Status as of February 2, 1998 
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209 

209 

171 

125 

Administrative 

122 

122 

N/A 

0 

Acquisition & 
Research 

84 

80 

N/A 

0 

Others 

15 

14 

N/A 

0 










Total -All FAA 
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425 
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The number of assessments approved by the QAR team increased by 85, from 86 
to 171. FAA must still run 38 mission-critical air frafbc systems through its 
quality assurance process. Since FAA completed and approved a significant 
portion of its assessments and quaUty assurance reviews in the last week, we have 
not substantiated the accuracy of its reported numbers. Oiu confidence in the 
results will.be much greater when all quality assurance reviews are completed and 
we have had the opportunity to validate these munbers. According to FAA 
management, all QARs should be completed by mid-February 1998. We are 
encouraged by the sense of urgency FAA is now applying to this process. 

As of February 2, FAA data shows that 125 of the 171 systems subjected to 
quality assurance reviews were Year-2000 compliant. Our review of these 
systems showed they were easy ones that had no date processing function, or 
could be fixed quickly. Much of the hard work for FAA is still ahead. 

Projects under Development had not been determined to be Year-2000 Comphant 

An additional concern is that FAA has not yet concluded that any of its Air TrafiBc 
Control Systems currently in the acquisition and research phase are Year-2000 
compliant. There are 23 major projects under development, each costing more 
than $100 milhon. These projects are listed in exhibit B. We plan to do more 
work in this area during our ongoing audit. 

On January 30, we reviewed contracts for WAAS and STARS, two major 
development projects. Although these systems have not been determined by FAA 
to be Year-2000 compliant, we were advised that the contractors have warranted 
that these systems will comply. We are in the process of making sure titis is the 
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case. FAA needs to validate for itself that there are no Year-2000 problems with 
these systems, and initiate corrective actions if problems are found. 

Sigiificant Challenges Lie Ahead for FAA on Year-2000 Work. 

While FAA still needs to determine tiie resources needed to fix Year-2000 
problems, the critical issue today is time. Being behind with less than 2 years to 
go, FAA has to commit to the Year-2000 project with an absolute sense of 
urgency. From what we have observed recently, FAA is now doing so. The most 
difficult challenges lie ahead— fixing the problems, testing systems to make sure 
these fixes work, and putting Year-2000 compliant systems into operation. 

o Prompt decision needed on strategy for addressing the Year-2000 problem in 
the aging Host computer 

The Host computer is a key part of the system that enables air traffic 
controllers to direct high altitude air traffic fi^om die En-route Centers. There 
are two issues concerning continued service of the Host computer beyond Year 
2000; Can FAA make it Year-2000 comphant, and can FAA find replacement 
parts, which are aheady scarce? 

International Business Machines (IBM), the manufacturer, recommended FAA 
replace the existing hardware because replacement parts are getting harder to 
find, and because IBM lacks the talents and tools to assess the Year-2000 
problems in the Host computer. However, FAA maintains the Host computer 
can be fixed, and is considering a parallel effort to both repair the existing 
computer and replace it with an interim Host before Year 2000. FAA estimates 
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it will cost about $2 milli on for the repair job, and about $160 million for an 
interim replacement. 

FAA and IBM are at odds regarding the difficulties in evaluating and fixing 
Year-2000 problems in the Host computer. IBM has claimed the Host 
Year-2Q00 problems could not be properly assessed. In a letter dated 
October 2, 1997, IBM stated “Analysis of 3083 microcode (a machine 
language) involves reviewing hundreds of thousands of lines of microcode 
written in several different protocols. . . . IBM does not have the sldlls 
employed today that understand the microcode implemented in the 3083 well 
enough to conduct an appropriate Year-2000 assessment. In addition, the tools 
required to properly analyze the microcode do not exist.” 

FAA has done limited testing on the Host computer microcode. To date, FAA 
has identified a Year-2000 problem with the computer’s cooling system. FAA 
still must complete an analysis of the microcode, but, at fliis point, the FAA 
program ofifice is maintaining that the microcode can be fixed. FAA hired one 
technical expert to work on the microcode assessment, and is searching for 
other technical experts. Within the next 90 days, FAA plans to make a 
decision on whether the Host can be repaired. If it can, FAA plans to self- 
certify tiie Host with the help of technical experts. 

Replacement of the Host requires “rehosting” the mainframe computer. This 
involves taking the software firom the existing computer and installing it into 
the replacement rtmchine. This sounds simple, however, the reality is that 
rehosting a highly sophisticated and customized system like the Air Traffic 
Control System is a conqrlex undertaking. The last time FAA rehosted these 
mainfiame cottq)uter5, die process took about 3 years. Anodier key concern is 
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that both the replacement and repair efforts will demand the attention of the 
same FAA employees who are responsible for rolling opt other new equipment. 
FAA must try to fix the Host and promptly make a decision on its replacement. 
Regardless of the decision, FAA must work toward repair of the existing Host 
because FAA’s track record for replacing systems is poor, and rehosting in less 
than 2 years at aU centers is extremely optimistic. 

It should be recognized that even if FAA decides to adopt a parallel approach 
to the Host problem— i.e., fix and replace concurrently, there are risks. In order 
to mitigate the risk, FAA needs to have a contingency plan. FAA’s current 
contingency plan for the Host computer is another system— the Direct Access 
Radar Channel system (DARC). If the Host computer cannot fimction, DARC, 
assuming it is Year-2000 compliant, will enable the Air Traffic Control System 
to continue displaying aircraft location on the controller’s screen. However, 
controllers will not be able to tag the aircraft with flight identification and will 
have to space aircraft further apart. This would slow air traffic. This is not the 
best solution, but it needs to be available in the event that the existing Host 
cannot be made Year-2000 compliant, and rehosting cannot be accomplished in 
sufficient time to be fully operational prior to January 1, 2000. FAA needs to 
ensure that DARC is Year-2000 compliant and that the operational procedures 
for its use are current. 

o FAA has not established central leadership for Year-2000 work. 

The Host computer issue illustrates an underlying problem with FAA’s Year- 
2000 program: a lack of strong leadership. While 0MB guidance required 
agencies to establish Year-2000 program offices by December 1996, FAA did 
not take action until Jime 1997. Then, FAA established two program 
offices— an Air Traffic Services program office (responsible for the Air Traffic 
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Control System), and an FAA-wide program office. The FAA-wide program 
office reports to the FAA’s Chief Information Officer (CIO). However, the 
CIO is three levels down from the FAA Administrator, and has not provided 
effective FAA-wide leadership. 

The FAA Administrator is aware of die need for strong CIO leadership and is 
addressing the issue with her senior staff. The Department also is looking for 
candidates to head the Departmentwide CIO Office. Meanwhile, FAA’s 
Year-2000 responsibility is divided. The Associate Administrator for Air 
Traffic Services continues to be responsible for die Air Traffic Control System, 
but not for Air Traffic Control Systems that are not yet operational. The 
remaining Year-2000 responsibility recendy was elevated from the CIO Office 
to the Deputy Associate Administrator for Research and Acquisitions. 

Developing central leadership for FAA’s Year-2000 program is critical because 
of the close relationship between its two groiqis. Also, central leadership is 
critical for prioritizing and determining how time and resources should be spent 
for fixing Year-2000 problems in FAA’s mission-critical systems. 

o Fixing and testing Year-2000 problems are time consuming 

FAA started its Year-2000 woik in inid-1996, and is about to finish its 
assessment work. However, die hard and time-consuming woik lies ahead. 
Fixing non-compliant software code, testing die fix, and inqilementing 
conqiliant systems require more wotk, as demonstrated by FAA’s cost 
estimates. FAA has spent $8 millio n on assessing Year-2000 problems. 
Excluding the Host, cost estimates fm fixing software code md 
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testing/implementing Year-2000 compliant systems are $90 and $64 milli on for 
FY 1998 and FY 1999, respectively. 

The Air Traffic Control System is a complex and inter-dependent system. 
FAA has to analyze milli ons of lines of code and thousands of pieces of 
hardware for their individual Year-2000 problems, but also must ensure the 
systems will continue working together after Year-2000 fixes. FAA’s recent 
experience with the Enhanced Traffic Management System (ETMS) illustrates 
the complexity of the Air Traffic Control System and highlights the importance 
of comprehensive testing. ETMS displays the location of aircraft on a national 
and local scale to alert controllers when traffic exceeds certain limits. About 2 
years ago, FAA found it had to upgrade ETMS software because the operating 
system software was unable to process times and dates after November 2, 
1997. FAA developed a fix to the operating system software and successfully 
tested the fixes. However, just 1 month before the November 2 deadline, FAA 
found the fix did not work with the application system software. As a result, 
FAA had to iiutiate an emergency task to make the last-minute change. 

The testing of aU Year-2000 fixes and recommissioiung the entire Air Traffic 
Control System is something FAA has never undertaken. FAA’s plan is to 
construct an integrated test environment to perform end-to-end (i.e., from radar 
to the air traffic control screen) testing of the Year-2000 fixes for the Air 
Traffic Control System. We fully support this endeavor. To effectively 
manage this process, a master schedule (for repairing, testing, and 
implementing Year-2000 fixes for all mission-critical systems) is needed to 
ensure coordination among inter-dependent systems and to facilitate 
management, including early detection of schedule slippage. 
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o FAA’s target date for imnlementing Year-2000 fixes should be accelerated to 
tninimiy^ risk 


Even wiA a well structured integrated test environment, FAA has no assurance 
all Year-2000 fixes will work as intended because field conditions are different 
fium a test environment. The task is further compUcated by die fact that local 
software changes have been made to die Air Traffic Control System. FAA has 
over 8,000 employees maintaining the Air Traffic Control System. The 
software developed or changed by local maintenance teams could result in 
different conditions from site to site. As a result, Year-2000 fixes woiking in a 
test enviromnent may not work properly when implemented in the field. 

FAA’s November 1999 target completion date for implementing all Year-2000 
fixes for all mission-critical systems leaves litde cushion for schedule slippage 
or corrective actions to solve problems unique to individual sites. FAA’s track 
record for solving hardware and software problems does not instill a high 
confidence level that die fixes can be made on schedule. To avoid a crisis 
situation in November 1999, we recommend the FAA Administrator move the 
date by which all systems have been fixed, tested and operational, to no later 
than June 1999. FAA has infonned us they will look for opportunities to move 
up implementation dates after the assessment and quahty assurance work is 
completed. 

o Year-2000 cost estimates are still evolving. 

Until all assessment work is approved, die cost estimates to fix Year-2000 
computer problems remain uncertain. FAA’s current cost estimate of SI 62 
million does not include S160 million for die interim Host computer 
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rq}lacement. FAA’s estunate does not provide sufficiant coverage for 
hardware replacement cost, so there is die potential, for additional funding 
requirements. Also, the cost to make major projects currently under 
development Year-2000 compliant, and the cost to accelerate FAA’s 
implementation schedule by at least 5 months, are unknown. 

If unexpected problems are identified during testing or implementation, FAA 
has to repeat much of die entire exercise-changing program code, retesting, 
and implementing new fixes. The closer it gets to Year 2000, the more it will 
cost to fix additional problems identified and to repeat such exercises. FAA 
should reassess its Year-2000 cost estimates after considering all of these 
factors, and inform the Secretary and Congress of its requirements. 

Actions FAA Should Undertake to Solve Its Year-2000 Computer Problem. 

The FAA Administrator is aware of the need to make sure Air Traffic Control 
System computers are fixed and operational well before January 1, 2000. A sense 
of urgency has been established, but there are risks even if the work is tightiy 
controlled and managed. To minimize these risks, we offer the following 
recommendations : 

• Assign a high priority to complete the assessment work, includine the 
quality assurance reviews, on existing systems. Also, determine reedier or 
not systems currendy being purchased are Year-2000 compliant and take 
appropriate action to fix those that are not. Amend contracts if necessary. 
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• Appoint, by the end of February, a central Year-2000 program manager 
with sufficient technical background and authority to direct remaining 
work, who reports directly to the Administrator. 

• Promptly decide on the strategy for addressing Year-2000 problems in the 
aging Host computer. If the parallel repair/replacement option is selected, 
milestones should be established for repair and replacement work at each 
En-route Center. The Secretary and Congress should be advised of the 
impact this will have on the implementation schedule for other systems 
FAA is acquiring. 

• Develop a suitable contingency plan for directing high altitude aircraft in 
case both the Host repair and replacement efforts are not completed by 
Year 2000. 

• Have an independent review of plans to fix and certify the existing Host 
computer. The staff involved with this must have a sufficiant expertise of 
IBM 3083 system architecture. 

• Develop, by the end of March 1998, the master schedule for fixing all 
mission-critical systems. The plan should contain a goal to have all 
mission-critical systems fixed, tested, and fully operational no later than 
June 1999. 

• Determine, by mid-March 1998, the resources needed for repairs, 
replacements, comprehensive testing, and for an earlier Year-2000 
implementation date; and notify the Secretaiy and Congress of the resource 
requirements. 
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• Continue reporting to flie Secretaiy on the progress made toward fixing 
Year-2000 problems, and provide the same information to Congress on a 
monthly basis. 

Madam Chairwoman and Mr. Chairman, this concludes our statement. I would be 
pleased to answer questions. 
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EXHIBIT A 

Total number of mission-critical systems 

(As of February 2, 1 998) 


Operating 

Administrations 

Total Number 
of 

Mission-critical 

Number 

Already 

Compliant 

BTS 

1 

0 

FAA 

430 

125 

FHWA 

9 

0 

FRA 

8 

4 

FTA 

2 

0 

MARAD 

14 

0 

NHTSA 

27 

0 

RSPA 

27 

0 

SLSDC 

10 

4 

USCG 

78 

25 

OIG 

1 

0 

OST 

4 

0 

STB 

2 

1 

TASC 

4 

0 

Totals 

617 

159 
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EXHfflITB 


FAA MAJOR DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Acronym 

Development Project Description 

Program 

Costs 

VSCS 


$1,453M 

DSR 

Display System Replacement 

1,055M 

STARS 

Standard Terminal Automation Repiacemoit System 

940M 

ASR-9 

Airport Surveillance Radar Model 9 

832M 

TFM 

TratBc Flow Management 

795M 

MODE-S 

Mode Select-discrete addressable seccmdary radar system with 
data-link 

454M 

LRR 

ARSR-4 Long Range Radar Replacement 

409M 

TDWR 

Tenninal Doppler Weather Radar Syston 

384M 

NIMS 

MAS Infrastructure Manasemest System 

379M 

WAAS 

Wide Area Augmentation System 

261M 

ITWS 

Int^rated Terminal Weather System 

276M 

OSDS 

Oceanic System Deyelopmmt and Support 

264M 

ASOS 

Automated Surfece Observing System 

252M 

RCE 

Radio Control Eouipment 

248M 

ASDE-3 

Aiiport Sut&ce Detection Equipment 

243M 

COMMO 

NARTS 

Automated Radar Terminal System 

196M 

OASIS 

Operational & Supportability Implone&tation System 

175M 

PRM 

Precisitm Runway Monitor 

128M 

WARP 

Weather and Radar Processor 

126M 

TVSR/ET 

VS 

Enhanced Terminal Voice Switch/Teiminal Voice Switch 
Replacement 


NEXRAD* 

Next Generation Radar 

285M 

ADLS* 

Aeronautical Data Link System 

279M 

ALSIP* 

Approach Lighting System In^rovement Program 

133M 


♦Not found in FAA’s Year-2000 System Inventory Listing as of January 23, 1998 
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O Memorandum 

U.S. Department of 
Trantportation 
Office of the Secretary 
of Transportation 

onice of Inspector General 

Subject: ACTION : Report on Assessing the Date: December 18, 1997 

Year 2000 Computer Problem, DOT 
Report Namber: ra-1998-M3 

From: Lawence H, Weintrob Atm or: 

Assistant Inspector General for Auditing 

To: Michael P. Huerta 

Acting Chief Information Officer 

BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVE 


This report is the first in a series of reports on the Department of Transportation 
(DOT) efforts to address the Year 2000 (Y2K) Computer Problem. Our objective 
was to evaluate Departmentwide strate^, and OperatiDg Administration (OA) 
plans, for ensuring automated information systems and appUcations are Y2K 
compliant by the end of calendar year 1999. 

Until recently, most computer systems and applications were designed to use two 
digits to designate the year. As the year 2000 approaches, these systems and 
applications may not be able to operate properly because they cannot differentiate 
between the year 2000 and 1900, since both would have the same two digit 
representation “00.” Consequently, some systems may abort or provide erroneous 
data. 

The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) and the Department’s Acting Chief 
Information Officer (CIO) established milestones for completing the Y2K project. 
For repotting purposes, 0MB recognizes five Y2K phases: (i) awareness, 
(ii) assessment, (iii) renovation, (iv) validation, and (v) implementation. 
Awareness of Y2K issues is an ongoing process in the Department. This report 
addresses the assessment phase. 

In the assessment phase, agencies are required to determine the vulnerability of 
computer systems and applications to Y2K problems, and develop plans for 
correcting deficiencies. Requirements of the assessment phase include completing 
a systems inventory, evaluating the hardware and software environment. 
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identifying interfaces among systems, estimating cost, and developing renovation 
and contingency plans. The 0MB milestone for completion of assessments was 
June 1997, The Department’s milestone for completing assessments was August 
1997 for all OAs, and December 1997 for the air traffic control systems in the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA), OMB did not issue waivers to extend the 
assessment milestone, OMB also initiated quarterly reporting requirements. The 
Department had submitted three quarterly progress reports to OMB; May 15, 
August 15, and November 14, 1997, 

Audit work on the Department’s Y2K assessments was performed between May 
and November, 1997, Our scope initially did not include FAA because the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) was reviewing FAA as part of its 
Govemmentwide Y2K oversight, GAO completed its work and had an exit 
conference with FAA on October 2, 1997, On October 17, 1997, we expanded the 
audit scope to include FAA, In performing the audit, we used guidelines 
developed by the CIO Council Subcommittee on Year 2000, The audit was 
conducted in accordance with Government Auditing Standards prescribed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

RESULTS-IN-BRIEF 


We validated information in the Department’s May submission to OMB, and the 
data provided by the OAs to the Department’s CIO office for the August and 
November reports. We identified six areas which were brought to management’s 
attention before the August and November reports were finalized. Overall, we 
found the Department had not accurately reported its Y2K status to OMB on 
May 15, and may have continued to do so if the data reported by the OAs to the 
Department had not been audited independently. As issues identified by the audit 
were brought to management’s attention, the Secretary, Deputy Secretary, and the 
Department’s Acting CIO initiated corrective actions promptly, and proposed 
reports to OMB were adjusted. 

Departmental Strategy 

Formal guidance establishing the Department’s strategic plan for dealing with 
Y2K matters was issued by the Department’s Acting CIO, but not until 
September 19, 1997. At the Department level, the Y2K coordinator’s office was a 
one-person operation, without support staff proficient in technical and operational 
issues concerning Y2K. Departmental guidance was limited and untimely. For 
example, the Department had not defined what constituted mission-critical systems 
or what to include in total inventory (systems, equipment, and electronics). This 
was addressed in the guidance on September 19, 1997. The Department’s Y2K 
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office served primarily as the collection point for reporting progress to 0MB and 
Congress, but was not verifying data repotted by die OAs as of 
November 14, 1997. 

Systems Inventories 

Identifying ail systems is the first, and key, step for assessing die scope of Y2K 
work and estimating resource needs. At die start of our audit work, the 
Department’s Y2K inventory included 717 systems. To determine the accuracy of 
this data, we compared the OA systems in their Y2K inventories (717) widi other 
systems inventories, such as die Information Resource Management 5- Year Plan. 
We identified 306 systems that were not included in the Y2K inventory. Of these, 
232 were in FAA and the remaining 74 were in the odier OAs. 

As of October 3 1, 1997, the OAs included 55 of die 306 OIG-identified systems in 
their inventory. Fourteen of die fifty-five systems were determined by die OAs to 
be mission-critical. The remaining 251 OIG-identified systems were being 
reviewed for possible inclusion in the Y2K inventory. 

We also found the OAs were not fully assessing electronic equipment for Y2K 
implications. We identified at least 10,000 electronic equipment items that were 
not fully evaluated for Y2K problems with embedded micro-chips. Embedded 
micro-chips, which are used in electronic devices, such as communication or 
navigation systems, could be programmed widi time and date mechanisms which 
could .potentially create Y2K Mures. The OAs were researching these items for 
Y2K implications.' 

Completed Assessments 

The Department’s reported percentage of complete assessments was overstated in 
its May 15 report to OMB, and in its proposed reports for August and November. 
The .August and November reports to OMB included adjustments based on our 
results. For example, the Bureau of Transportation Statistics (BTS) reported its 
Office of Airline Information as being 100 percent assessed. We found little 
documentation or evidence supporting completion of assessment efforts. BTS had 
not prepared adequate renovation or contingency plans, and had no documentation 
supporting cost estimates. As a result, the Department reported the BTS 
percentage of completion as zero in the November 14 report to OMB. 

In its August report, the Coast Guard reported assessment work was 100 percent 
complete, although it had not yet determined whether 27 of its mission-critical 
systems had Y2K problems. We reviewed seven mission-critical systems repotted 
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by Coast Guard as fully assessed as of October 28, 1997, and found none was 
fully assessed in accordance with Departmental criteria. At least one of the seven 
mission-critical systems will not be fiilly assessed until July 1998. In computing 
the assessment completion percentage for the November 14 report to 0MB, the 
Department included 100 percent of the Coast Guard systems as fully assessed. 
However, the Department noted those systems were being revisited, and the 
updated status would be included in the quarterly report to 0MB in 
February, 1998. 

As of October 28, 1997, FAA was reporting 47 percent of its mission-criticai 
systems were fully assessed. We found FAA included systems in the Y2K 
assessment percentage that it deemed already compliant or having no Y2K 
implications, which is contrary to 0MB guidelines. For assessment purposes, 
0MB requires reporting only on mission-critical systems that need repair. Based 
on our inquiries, GAO guidance, and an FAA reassessment 150 systems were 
reclassified as mission-critical and were included in the November 14 report to 
OMB for the first time. 

On November 14, 1997, the Department reported to OMB that FAA was 
38 percent complete on its assessments. This was based on 12 of 32 systems being 
repaired. However, as noted in the November 14 report FAA had 329 
mission-critical systems which needed to be assessed. Accordingly, the 38 percent 
was significantly overstated when considering FAA's entire universe of 
mission-critical systems. 

Compliant Systems 

On May 15, 1997, the Department reported 18 systems were Y2K compliant. We 
reviewed eight of these systems, and as of August 13, 1997, found no evidence 
that these systems were properly assessed, tested, and certified as being Y2K 
compliant. Based on our findings, the Department reported, in its August 15 
report to OMB, that none of its systems was Y2K compliant because they did not 
meet the departmental criteria for compliance. Subsequently, at least one 
mission-critical system, included in our sample and reported as Y2K compliant, 
was found to be noncompliant. The OAs were researching the other 17 systems 
for Y2K implications. 

As of October 31, 1997, the OAs repotted to the Department that 98 of 368 
systems were Y2K compliant for reporting to OMB on November 15. We again 
tested for evidence of compliance on 79 systems and found 43 systems, deemed 
Y2K compliant by the OAs, did not have proper evidence of being evaluated and 
certified as being compliant. Based on our results and certifications provided by 
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the OAs, the Department reported 36 systems to 0MB as compliant in its 
November 14 report. We agree the 36 systems were Y2K compliant. 

Estimated Cost for Y2K Fixes 


The $92 million estimate in the May IS report to 0MB for fixing Y2K problems 
was unsupported. We found cost estimates did not include all mission-critical 
systems, and many estimates for non-mission-critical systems were based on 
unsupported estimates. Based on our work and ongoing Departmental irutiatives, 
the estimated cost to fix Y2K problems had increased to $265 million in the 
August IS report and $266 million in the November 14 report. 

As of November 14, 1997, the OAs were still developing their systems inventories, 
and FAA was still assessing die Y2K implications for 265 of its mission-critical 
systems. For example, the current Y2K cost estimate to fix die “host” computers 
for the air traffic control system was $783,000 (diis Y2K project is separate fi-om 
the ongoing “host” replacement project to be completed by the year 2005). 
However, the En Route Integrated Products Team Leader told us the total Y2K 
cost may be an additional $40 million if the computers have to be replaced because 
of Y2K problems. Based on the magnitude of ongoing woric, die estimated cost to 
fix Y2K problems is not reliable. 

Computer and Service Contracts 

On January 2, 1997, die Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) interim rule on 
Y2K compliance was established to ensure Federal agencies procure products that 
were Y2K compliant. We judgmentally sampled contract documents firom all 
OAs, and identified five OAs dial were not consistendy providing the appropriate 
Y2K language in their contracts despite die Y2K requirements. For example, the 
Coast Guard was purchasing helicopter roto-tuno: test equipment without 
specifying this equipment must be Y2K compliant Seventy-five roto-tuners 
previously purcluMd by Coast Guard were noncompliant and require upgrades. 
Coast Gu^ had not yet determined die cost of upgrading the roto-tuners. 

Actions Taken bv the Department 

To ensure accurate reporting to 0MB on August 15 and November 14, we worked 
closely with the Department’s CIO office. We also provided our interim results to 
the Department’s CIO office on July 21 and August 13, 1997. We provided 
formal comments to the Deputy Secretary on August 1, 1997, and to the 
Department’s Acting CIO on August 13, 1997. On November 12, we provided our 
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current results to the Department’s CIO office and senior Y2K officials in each of 

the OAs. 

The Department recognized the need to better manage its Y2K program. As a 

result, these key actions have been taken: 

• On October 1, the Secretary issued a memorandum to Heads of the OAs 
requiring (i) appointment of a senior executive for Y2K, (ii) project 
management plans detailing schedules, priorities, costs, financing plans, and 
contingencies, (iii) the Department’s CIO to immediately report on unfinished 
system assessments, and (iv) acceleration of the validation phase from 
December 31, 1999, to July 31, 1999. 

• The Deputy Secretary developed a monthly tracking system which measures 
OA progress of assessments, renovation, validation, and implementation. The 
Deputy Secretary has made Y2K a high priority, and is requiring senior-level 
management accountability. 

• The CIO office issued departmental criteria on mission-critical systems. On 
September 19, 1997, the Department’s Acting CIO issued specific guidance on 
what constituted completion of each Y2K. phase. For the assessment phase, the 
Acting CIO required a total inventory, an evaluation of Y2K for each inventory 
item, identification of all systems interfaces and data exchanges, estimated cost 
for fixing Y2K problems, a renovation plan, and a contingency plan for aU 
systems. The Acting CIO also required OAs to ensure that all information 
technology procurement documents have the required FAR language requiring 
Y2K compliance. 

• The proposed reports submitted by the OAs to the Department’s CIO office 
were adjusted, based on the audit results, before finalizing the August 15 and 
November 14 reports to 0MB. 

Conclusion 


The Department is behind schedule in completing its Y2K assessments. Since our 
memorandum to the Deputy Secretary on August 1, 1997, the Department has 
initiated a series of actions, with direction coming firom the Secretary, Deputy 
Secretary, and Acting CIO. As a result of fliis high-level involvement, progress is 
being made, but much more needs to be done. As of November 14, 1997, total 
systems inventories were not developed and assessments for mission-critical 
inventory were not complete. Timely completion of assessment work by the OAs, 
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and increased oversight by the Department’s CIO office, are essential to ensure the 
Department is ready to begin solving its Y2K problems. 

RECOMMENDATION 


We recommend the Department’s Acting CIO, in addition to continuing the 
ongoing initiatives, obtain additional support staff to ensure the Department’s Y2K 
program has the necessary resources to properly oversee the work remaining on 
this important project. 

Management Comments 

The Department’s Acting CIO reviewed this report on December 9, 1997. He 
concurred with the recommendation and stated that implementation actions will be 
taken by March, 1998. No further response to this report is required. 

We appreciate the cooperation and assistance provided during the audit. Please 
contact me on (202) 366-1992, or John Meche on (202) 366-1496, if you have 
questions concerning this report. 
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KENNETH M. MEAD 

Inspector General 
II.S. Department of Transportation 
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safety, followed by improving the effectiveness and efficiency of DOT’S operations. 

Prior to becoming Inspector General, Mr. Mead served at the U.S. General Accounting Office 
(GAO) for 22 years. As the Deputy Assistant Comptroller General for Policy, he was responsible 
for providing policy guidance on GAO audits and evaluations, overseeing GAO’s external peer 
review, quality control program, and performance measurement system. Prior to that, as Director 
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Assistant Direaor in the transponation area, Assistant Director for GAO’s Office of Quality 
Assurance, and as Senior Attorney with GAO’s Office of General Counsel. 

Mr. Mead received his baccalaureate degree from Southern Connecticut University, and his Juris 
Doctor degree from the University of South Carolina. He is also an alumnus of the Federal 
Executive Institute’s Executive Excellence Program, and of Harvard University’s Senior Policy 
Fellows Program. 

A veteran, Mr. Mead served in the U.S. Naval Submarine Service. 

Among the awards he has received are GAO’s Distinguished Service Award, the Meritorious 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you for that testimony. 

We will now hear from the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration, Jane Garvey. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF JANE GARVEY, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 

Ms. Garvey. Thank you very much. Thank you, Chairwoman 
Morelia. Thank you, Chairman Horn and members of the sub- 
committee. Fm very pleased to be here today before both sub- 
committees to discuss the challenges the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration faces as the countdown to January 1, 2000, continues. 

The question on everyone’s mind, and certainly the question on 
my mind when I arrived at the FAA last August is: Will the FAA 
make it? Can we ensure that the air traffic safety is not com- 
promised in the slightest at 12:01 a.m., on January 1, 2000? The 
answer to that is, yes, airline safety will not be compromised. En- 
suring that we meet this challenge is one of my top priorities. 

Let me say that I have been meeting with managers and the key 
FAA personnel involved in the year 2000 compliance effort fre- 
quently since I became Administrator. I know from these meetings, 
and I know from the work that the Inspector General and GAO 
have done, that FAA needs to do a better job of managing this 
problem. We are behind, and that is unacceptable. 

What I’d like to do is to tell you what actions I’ve taken to cor- 
rect that. FAA is following the Office of Management and Budget 
and the General Accounting Office recommendations for a five- 
phased approach for identif 3 dng and fixing software date change 
issues. These five phases are: awareness, assessment, renovation, 
validation, and implementation. 

Your concerns and mine, obviously center on mission-critical sys- 
tems — those that are vital to the agency’s successful achievement 
of its mission. Some of the most mission-critical equipment in the 
FAA includes the individual pieces and systems that make up the 
Nation’s air traffic control infrastructure. And although the Y2K 
issue is broader than that, affecting, for example, the automation 
components of FAA’s business management systems, I will focus 
my testimony on the status of our efforts to address the mission- 
critical systems in the National Airspace System — ^NAS — and then 
discuss the overall agency’s Y2K efforts. 

The components that make up that NAS architecture are com- 
prised of more than 23 million lines of code, 50 computer lan- 
guages, and more than 250 computer systems. The Y2K problem 
can affect NAS systems in a variety of ways. Software, hardware, 
or embedded code in NAS systems can be date sensitive. 

For example, let’s look at the Y2K problem we’ve identffied with 
our en route surveillance radar. Each of our 20 air traffic control 
centers has an air-route surveillance radar equipment — or ARSR — 
that monitors en route traffic in the system. The ARSR has a cool- 
ing pump system that turns on automatically to prevent the system 
from overheating. The computer code that initiates the cooling sys- 
tem is date dependent, and therefore affected by Y2K. If the code 
is not Y2K compliant, the cooling system will not turn on on the 
correct day at the correct time and the ARSR could over-heat and 
could shut down. If this were to happen, air traffic controllers 
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would have to monitor and separate air traffic the old fashioned 
way — ^by altitude and time. This would slow down the system, as 
some of you have suggested, while air traffic is either re-routed or 
deliberately delayed to maintain safety. Obviously, our goal is to 
ensure that these problems — ^that the delays that could result— do 
not happen. 

In order to meet that goal, last June, FAA’s Office of Air Traffic 
Services, the line of business in the FAA responsible for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the NAS, established a centralized, spe- 
cialized war room, if you will, staffed with technical experts from 
across the country who have been brought together to tackle the 
Y2K problem for our air traffic systems. The effort has been led by 
a senior manager whose been assigned to this challenge full-time. 
ATS 2 ilso published Y2K project plan that details the specific steps 
required to implement the five-phase strategy for addressing the 
Y2K problem. In addition, we published a repair process and stand- 
ard Sidelines detailing the specific repairs that are to take place. 
Everyone working on this system, and they come from across the 
country, is being held strictly accountable for following the specific 
steps for following the timelines laid out in the published guide- 
lines. 

In addition to a clear plan for accessing and repairing the sys- 
tem, ATS has a comprehensive quality insurance process in place. 
And I want to mention that the quality assurance process is for 
every line, not just a random sampling, but for every one of the 
systems. 

Our deadline, as the Inspector General said, for assessing the 
mission-critical systems was January 31. I am pleased to report 
that we’ve met that deadline. Of the 209 mission-critical systems, 
as the Inspector General said, 125 have been certified as Y2K com- 
pliant. We have completed the quality assurance reviews for 171 of 
these mission critical systems. We expect to complete the remain- 
ing 38 reviews by February 10, and we’re working very closely with 
the IG and his staff to make sure that quality assurance is as it 
should be. 

We do have, we believe, an accurate picture of what needs to be 
done to make the air traffic control system Y2K compliant. Renova- 
tion efforts are now underway. We expect this to go more quickly 
and we expect to be completed by December 31 of this year. 

That’s the air traffic portion of this picture. As for Y2K for the 
rest of the FAA: assessment of 216 of our 221 mission-critical sys- 
tems is now completed. The chart that you see shows five remain- 
ing. But, I will tell that you as of last night, they are now com- 
pleted. 

As I stated earlier, the GAO and the IG have advised the FAA 
that we are not as far along as we should be, and that the core 
issues plaguing us are: a lack of an overall agencywide plan, and 
the lack of a strong centralized leadership on this issue. I agree, 
and I want to tell you the steps I’ve taken to address this concern. 

We’ve identified a new agency lead to bring discipline, to bring 
consistency, and to bring management direction to the challenges 
presented. We’ve asked ifciy Long, who for the past several montiis 
has been effectively dealing with the Y2K effort for air traffic sys- 
tems, to be the program manager. He’s got a proven track record 
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managing the air traffic control program. His experience, his 
knowledge of the problem sire simply unparalleled, and it will allow 
the entire FAA to benefit from his leadership immediately. 

We’ve also expanded the technical support provided by Coopers 
and Lybrand. They are our business partner in this effort and 
we’re getting excellent technical advice from Coopers in this arena. 
And we want Coopers and Lybrand to be able to provide that same 
kind of support to the FAA as a whole so that all of us will benefit 
from the stringent, the disciplined approach developed for our air 
traffic systems. 

In pulling together this new office, Ray will draw on the many 
technical talents of all elements of the FAA to ensure that we have 
a complete, a coordinated, a corporate approach to Y2K. And he 
will be also working directly with his counterparts in industry to 
make sure that industry and airports are fiilly informed and con- 
fident in the FAA’s progress. 

Mr. Horn. I’m going to have to suspend for a minute. We have 
a vote on the floor and the clock is ticking. So all Members, we’re 
in recess for approximately 12 to 15 minutes. We will return re- 
laxed. And after you finish your statement, Mr. Graham will be 
next, and then there will be questions of the whole panel. Thank 
you very much. 

We’re in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Horn [presiding]. The session is resumed. There might be 
another vote coming up shortly, so bear with us as we go through 
these. 

We now will have the finishing part of the Administrator’s state- 
ment, and then we’ll move to Mr. Graham. Please proceed Ms. Gar- 
vey. 

Ms. Garvey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I’ll be 
very brief and just, again, to reiterate what I said previously, our 
new director of the program is Ray Long, and he’s begun his new 
assignment. He reports directly to me. We just had an opportunity 
by satellite to make that announcement to all of the managers and 
all of the employees of the FAA, and I’m delighted that he’s part 
of the team. 

Next, we really must ensure that we’ve got sufficient funding in 
the rest of this fiscal year and in fiscal year 1999. To augment the 
$18 million Congress nas appropriated for Y2K efforts this year, we 
have absorbed approximately $33.2 million of Y2K costs within the 
agency. Addition^ly, the administration is in the process of for- 
mally requesting a reprogramming of funds to assist us in these ef- 
forts. We hope to finalize this request and forward it to our author- 
izing and appropriating committees shortly. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard your wise counsel to me and to the 
FAA to stay on top of this issue and to ensure that the safety and 
the efficiency of air transportation is not compromised after mid- 
night on December 31, 1999. I want very much for the FAA to suc- 
ceed. I know you want us to succeed, and I appreciate your gener- 
ous offer of help and support. 

As I said at the beginning of my testimony, the question on ev- 
eryone’s mind is, can we make it? And my answer is, yes. It will 
take perseverance; it will take persistence; it will take vigilance 
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and a continuity of commitment, which I believe we will bring to 
this issue. And I want to say to all of you, as sincerely as I can, 
that I am dedicated to providing that commitment. I am dedicated 
to resolving the Y2K chidlenge. 

That completes my prepared statement, and thank you once 
again for the opportunity to appear here before you today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Garvey follows;] 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JANE F. GARVEY, FEDERAL AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATOR, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TECHNOLOGY, AND THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND 
OVERSIGHT, SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANAGEMENT, INFORMATION, AND 
TECHNOLOGY. CONCERNING THE TECHNOLOGY CHALLENGES PRESENTED 
BY THE YEAR 2000. FEBRUARY 4, 1998. 


Chairwoman Morelia, Chairman Horn, and Subcomminee Members: 


I am pleased to be making my first appearance before both Subcommittees this afternoon 
to discuss the challenges the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) faces as the 
countdown to January 1, 2000 continues. 


The question on everyone’s mind ~ and certainly the question on my mind when I arrived 
at the FAA last August - is; will the FAA make it? Can we ensure that air traffic saii»y 
is not compromised in the slightest at 12:01 a.m. on January 1 , 2000? And the answer to 
that question is yes. Aviation safety will not be compromised. Ensuring that we meet 
this challenge is one of my top priorities. 

I have been meeting with my managers and the key FAA personnel involved in the Year 
2000 compliance effort fiequently since I became Administrator. I know fiom these 
meetings, and from the work that the Inspector General and General Accounting Office 
have done, that FAA needs to do a better job of managing this problem. We are behind, 
and that is unacceptable. Let me tell you wiiat actions I have underway to correct that. 
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FAA is following the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) and the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) recommended five-phase t^tproach for identifying and fixing 
Y2K (shorthand for Year 2000) software date change issues. These five phases are 
awareness, assessment, renovation, validation, and implementation. 

Your concerns, and mine, obviously center on “mission-critical” systems, those that are 
vital to the Agency’s successful achievement of its mission. Some of the most mission- 
critical equipment in the FAA includes the individual pieces and systems that nuike up 
the Nation’s air traffic control irffiastructure, and although the Y2K issue is broader than 
that ~ affecting, for example, the automation components of FAA’s business 
management systems -- 1 will focus my testimony on the status of our efforts to address 
the mission-critical systems in the National Airspace System (NAS), and then discuss the 
overall Agency Y2K effort. 

The components that make up the NAS architecture are comprised of more than 23 
million lines of code, 50 computer languages, and mote than 250 computer systems. The 
Y2K problem can affect NAS systems in a variety of ways. Software, hardware or 
embedded code in NAS systems can be date-sensitive. 

For example, let’s look at a Y2K problem we have identified with our en route 
surveillance radar. Each of our 20 air traffic control centers has en route sur/eillanoe 
radar equipment, or ARSR, that monitors en route traffic in the system. The ARSR has a 
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cooling pump system that turns on automatically to prevent the system from overheating. 
The computer code that initiates the cooling system is date-dependent and therefore 
affected by Y2K. If the code is not Y2K compliant, the cooling system will not turn on at 
the correct day and time, and the ARSR could overheat and shut down. If this were to 
happen, air traffic controllers would have to monitor and separate aircraft the old- 
fashioned way, by altitude and time. This would slow down the system while air traffic 
is either re-routed or deliberately delayed to maintain safety. Obviously, our goal is to 
ensure that these problems, and the delays that could result, do not happen. 

In order to meet that goal, last June, FAA’s Office of Air Traffic Services (ATS)-the line 
of business in the FAA responsible for the operation and maintenance of the NAS ~ 
established a centralized, specialized "war room,” staffed with technical experts fi-om 
across the country who have been brought together to tackle the Y2K problem for our air 
traffic systems. This effort has been led by a senior manager who has been assigned to 
this challenge full time. ATS also published its Y2K project plan that details the specific 
steps required to implement GAO’s five-phase strategy for addressing the Y2K problem. 
In addition, ATS published its Y2K repair process and standards guidelines, detailing the 
specific repairs that are to take place. Everyone working on the Y2K issue for ATS 
systems has been held strictly accountable for following the specific steps and timelines 
laid out in these published guidelines to ensure consistency and coordination of all 
repairs. In addition to a clear plan for assessing and repairing systems, ATS has a 
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comprehensive quality assurance process in place to ensure that every NAS system is 
Y2K compliant. 

Our deadline for assessing all NAS mission-critical systems was January 3 1 , 1 998, and I 
am pleased to report that we have met this deadline. Of the 209 mission-critical systems 
in the NAS, 125 have been certified as Y2K compliant. ATS has completed the quality 
assurance reviews for 1 71 of their mission-critical systems, and expects to complete the 
remaining 38 reviews by February 10. We now have an accurate picture of what we need 
to do to make the air traffic control system Y2K compliant. Renovation efforts are now 
tmderway and we expect this to go more quickly because we conducted a comprehensive 
assessment. 

That’s the air traffic portion of the picture. As to the Y2K effort for the rest of the FAA, 
assessment of 216 of our 221 mission-critical systems is now completed, with 5 
remaining to be completed. 

As I stated earlier, the GAO and the IG have advised that the FAA is not as far along as it 
should be, and that the core issues plaguing the Agency are the lack of an overall Agency- 
wide Y2K plan, and the lack of strong, centralized leadership on this issue. 

I agree, and I have taken the following steps to address this concern. I have identified a 
new Agency lead to bring discipline, consistency and management direction to the 
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challenges presented by Y2K for the entire Agency. I have asked Ray Long, who for the 
past several months has been effectively directing the Y2K efforts for the air traffic 
systems, to be the FAA Y2K program manager. Ray has a proven track record managing 
the ATS Y2K program. His experience and knowledge of the problem are simply 
unparalleled, and will allow the entire FAA to benefit from his leadership immediately. I 
have also expanded the technical support provided by Coopers and Lybrand, our business 
partner for the ATS Y2K program, so that the FAA as a whole will benefit fiom the 
stringent and disciplined approach developed for our air naffic systems. I have asked 
Ray to focus particularly on the contingency plans that are needed for our mission-critical 
systems. 

In pulling together this new office, Ray will draw on the many technical talents of all 
elements of the FAA to ensure that we have a complete, coordinated, corporate approach 
to Y2K. He will also be working directly with his counterparts in the aviation industry so 
that the airlines and airports are fully informed and confident in FAA’s progress. Ray has 
begun his new assignment and reports directly to me. I intend to remain personally 
involved in our progress on Y2K. I have made it clear to all FAA executives that we 
must, and we will, meet our obligations to the flying public. 


Next, we must ensure we have sufficient funding in the test of this fiscal year, and in FY 
1999. To augment the $18 million Congress appropriated for Y2K efforts this year, v/e 
have absorbed approximately $33.2 million of Y2K costs within the Agency. 
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Additionally, the Administration is in the process of formally requesting a 
reprogramnring of funds to assist us in these efforts. We hope to finalize this request and 
forward it to our authorizing and ^rpropriating committees shortly. 

Madame Chair, Mr. Chairman, I have heard your admonishments to FAA to stay on top 
of this issue and ensure that the safety and efficiency of air tran^rtatitHi is not 
compromised after midnight on December 31, 1999. I want the FAA to succeed. lam 
keeping a close eye on the management of this program to ensure we get the job done. 

As I said at the beginning of my testimony, the question on everyone’s min d is, can we 
make it? And my answer is yes. It will take perseverance, persistence, vigilance, and 
continuity of corrunitment, vdiich Ray Long, the dedicated personnel working to resolve 
the Y2K problem, and I, as FAA Administrator, are committed to providing. 

That completes my prepared statement. Humk you once again for the opportunity to 
appear before you, and I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have at this 
time. 
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LI.S. Department 
o( Transportation 

Federal Awicrtion 
Administration 


800 indepenoence Ave 
Washington. D.C. 2089 


Jane F. Garvey 
Administrator 

Federal Aviation Administration 

Jane F. Garvey, the 14th Administrator of the Federal Aviation Aininistration was 
sworn in August 4, 1997. She became the first Administrator confirmed by the Senate 
to serve a five-year term as opposed to serving at the pleasure of the President. 

With an outstanding career in public service and extensive administrative experience, 
Garvey brings to the FAA a strong commitment to ensure the world's safest skies 
become even safer. 

As Administrator, Garvey manages a 48,000-person agency with worldwide impact 
and presence in promoting aviation safety and security. The FAA regulates and 
oversees aviation safety and security, conducts cutting edge research and development, 
and operates the world’s largest air traffic control system. 

Prior to being named FAA Administrator, Garvey was Acting Administrator of the 
Federal Highway Administration (FHWA). She served as Deputy Administrator of 
FHWA from April 1993 until February 1997. FHWA, also an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, has an annual budget of $20 billion and works in 
parmership with the states to maintain the safety and efficiency of the Nation’s roads 
and bridges. 

A creative leader at FHWA, Garvey chaired FHWA’s Innovative Financing Initiative, 
which resulted in more than $4 billion in transportation investment in more than 30 
states — projects that in many cases would not have been otherwise built. 

Prior to joining FHWA Garvey served as director of Logan International Arport, one 
of the Nation’s busiest aviation facilities. From 1988 to 199 i, she was Commissioner 
of the Massachusetts Department of Public Works. Before that, Garvey was Associate 
Commissioner in the Department of Public Works, where she directed construction 
activities and developed environmental initiatives. 

Garvey holds degrees from Mount Saint Maty College and Mount Holyoke College. She 
has participated in the Fellowship Program for Public Leaders at Harvard University. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you. 

And Mr. Graham, we’re delighted to have you here as an outside 
consultant who has looked at this problem in a number of agencies. 
Stanley Graham is senior management consultant for Tech- 
Beamers, Inc. Mr. Graham. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY GRAHAM, SENIOR MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT, TECH-BEAMERS, INC. 

Mr. Graham. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I hope to be of help on FAA’s year 2000 challenge. Based on in- 
formation supplied by the GAO and your staff, I’ve concluded that 
many of the FAA’s 414 critical applications, will not be year 2000 
ready by the end of 1999. 

I agree with the GAO that the problem at the FAA is indeed a 
project management one, however, with technical complication. 
Furthermore, it appears that the FAA does not have an objective 
methodology for planning and tracking their year 2000 project 
schedules. 

My experience evaluating the schedule performance of several 
hundred projects has shown that the progress of large software 
projects tend to follow a family of curves known as beta curves. The 
percent complete is represented to the left of the curve and elapse 
time is represented to the bottom of the chart. The curve at the ex- 
treme left shows the progress that might be expected from the use 
of a highly automated migration aid. The curve at the extreme 
right illustrates pilot testing using manual renovation. 

Most projects start off slowly. Ihe FAA applications are no excep- 
tion. In order to become year 2000 ready, the FAA must signin- 
cantly accelerate their progress during the next few months. How- 
ever, even when they do, experience shows that this higher rate 
will not be sustained. Finding the cause and fixing the last 10 per- 
cent of the problems can take 20 to 30 percent of the time. Further- 
more, the use of these curves as a planning and schedule tracking 
tool over time is a highly reliable indicator of a project’s schedule 
performance. 

To give the FAA the benefit of the doubt, we selected the average 
beta curve. It shows equal time on the learning curve and on the 
completion segment. V^en we assess their progress against the 
curve using our code-track project management tool, the results 
were not encouraging. Even if the FAA stops slipping their sched- 
ule, they would miss their deadline by more than 7 months. If they 
continue to slip at the same rate, they would finish almost 9.5 
years late. The FAA schedules are open, and therefore, not reliable. 
As a result, I believe there is little chance that the FAA’s critical 
applications will be year 2000 ready. 

According to the GAO report, the number of applications systems 
is large. More than 875 systems, 18,000 subsystems, and 65 million 
lines of code. Furthermore, through November 15, 1997, the De- 
partment of 'Transportation reported that the FAA’s large, complex 
systems were only 3 percent through program renovation. Although 
this number should rise with later data, we will not have a reliable 
number vmtil 65 million lines of code and their data have been ana- 
lyzed and accounted for. 
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Furthermore, testing is projected to take 50 to 70 percent of a 
projects schedule. A strong testing discipline is required. One year 
2000 project planning methodology suggests an approach that may 
be helpful to the FAA. In order to maximize overlap of the year 
2000 renovation, we recommend that baseline testing begin prior 
to the renovation of programs. Given the current situation at the 
FAA, I recommend that base testing phases begin no later than 
June, but preferably sooner. 

Integral to executing each of FAA’s applications are extensive in- 
formation processing and communication technolomes. These sys- 
tems depend on 80 interrelated computers just for the en route sys- 
tem to safely guide and direct aircradl. 

What makes the FAA problem particularly serious is that the 
FAA is running computers that are almost 20 years old. AVhat 
makes the situation even more difficult is the special instructions 
that have been added to the FAA computers. The agency also has 
it’s own proprietary computer operating systems software that is 
used nowhere else in the world. 

In order to reduce the risk of the integrity of the FAA flight con- 
trol system, I recommend the establishment of a pilot project on a 
cluster of year 2000 time machines. The first step would be to rep- 
licate the FAA’s current operating system on a computer such as 
the IBM R390, and to pilot test smected FAA systems operation on 
this year 2000-ready computer environment. We previously used 
such a system to replace similar computers that are central to the 
FAA’s en route system. 

The recommendations I propose are not a quick fix. Furthermore, 
there is no way to completely test applications as complex as air 
traffic control. The number of lopcal paths cannot be bounded. 
Therefore, no solution will come with 100 percent guarantee. How- 
ever, what I propose could be helpful in your search for an inexpen- 
sive and practical short-term solution. It would help the FAA main- 
tain their vital services. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I hope I have been help- 
ful to the FAA and your subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Graham follows:] 
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Presentation to Congress The Year 2000: At the FAA -The Time for Action is Now! 

l/)0/9S 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, 1 hope to be of help to your committees on the FAA Year 2000 challenge. Baaed on informatioo 
supply by tile GAO and your staff, I coochuM that many of the FAA*s 414 critical appUcatioiis will not be **Year 2000 
ready" by the end of 1999. 1 ^«e with the GAO that the problem at the FAA Is indeed a project managcBMit one, 
however with technical compUcatioos. Furthermore, it ^>pean that the FAA does not have an objective methodology for 
planning and tracking their Year 2000 project schednles. 

My experience evaluating the schedule performance of several hundred projects has shown that the progress of large 
software projects tend to follow a family curves known as Beta Curves. The percent completed Is rqiresented to the left 
of the curves and elapsed time is represented at the bottom of the chart. The curve at the extreme left shows the progress 
that mi^t be expected from the use of highly automated migratioD aids. The curve at the ex t r eme right illustrates pilot 
testing using mmiuai remediation. 

Most projects start irff slowly, the FAA applicathms are no exceptiott. In order to beemne Year 2000 ready, the FAA must 
significantly accelerate their progress during the next few oMotlu. However even when they do, expeiic^ shows that this 
ht|^r rate will not be sustained. Finding the cause and fixing the last 10% of the problems can take 20'30% of the time. 
Furthermore, the use of these curves as a planning and schedule tracking tool over time is a highly reliable indicator of a 
project*s schedule performance. 

To give the FAA the benefit of the douht, we selected the average Beta curve. It shows ctpial time on the icareing curve uid 
on the completion sequent We then assessed their progress against that curve using our CODE-TRAC^ project 
management tool The results were not encouraging, Evmi if the FAA stops slipping their schedule, they would miss their 
deadline by more thmi 7 months. If they continue to slip at the same rate, they would finish almost 9 Vt years late. The FAA 
schedules are "open," and therefore not reliable. 

According to the GAO report, the number of appUcatioa lystems is largr, more than 875 systems, 18^)00 subsystems, and 
65 million lines of code. Fkrtbermore, through November 15, 1997 the Department of Transportation reported that the 
FAA’s large complex systems were only 3% through program remediation. Ahhongb this number should rise with later 
data, we will not have a reliable number until all 65 miUioa lines of code and their data have been analyzed or accounted 
for. 

Purthermore, testing is projected to take more than 50>7(l% of a project*! schedule. A strtmg testing discipline is required. 
Our Year 2000 project pianning methodology suggests an appro^ that may be bdpfni to the FAA. In order to maximize 
overlap with Year 2000 remediatioa, we recommend Chat baseiine testing b^;in prior to the remediation of programs. 
Given the current situation at the FAA, I recommend that baseline testing phases begin no later than June, but preferably 
sooner. 

Integral to executing each of the FAA't applications are extensive information processing and communication technologies. 
These systems depend on 80 iotcnrelated computers just for the ctt^rDute system to safely guide and direct aircraft What 
makes the FAA probiem particularly Krioua is that the FAA is running computers that are b e tw een 20*25 years old. 

What makes the situation even more difficult is tluU special instructioDs have been added to the FAA computers. Tbe 
Agency also has it*s own proprietary computer operating system s^tware that it used no where else ia tbe world. 

In order to reduce the risk to tbe integrity of tbe FAA flight control system. 1 recommend tbe establishment of a pilot 
project on a cluster of "Year 2000 Time Machines.** Tbe first step would be to replicate the FAA’i current operating 
system on a computer such at the IBM R/390, and to pilot test selected FAA systems operation in this "Year 2000 Ready" 
computer eovironmeut We previously used such a system to replace similar computers that are central to tbe FAA*i en* 
route system. 

Tbe nest step is to make provisions for mtaching the radar dctcctiou hardware and flight controller's displays to several 
of the systems and check out the Flight Control Systems applicatioos. Following that, tbe FAA could use Year 2000 
software vendor tools to bridge current data and cnireot appUcations to make them Year 2000 ready. These toots Klected 
should require little or no program changes. The following step should be remediating and testing changes to tbe critical 
applications. After that is complete, the renovated applicatioos can be judged by tbe FAA as In their nitabiUty for 
operation. 

Tbe recommendations I propose are not a quick fix. Fuiihermore, there is no way to completely test applicatioos as 
complex as air traffic control The number of logical paths cannot be bounded. Therefore, no sobjtloo will come wHb a 
100% guarantee. However, what I propow could be belp^l ia your search for an inexpensive and practical short term 
solution. It could help tbe FAA maintain their vital scrvket. Think you for the opportunity to testify, I hope that I have 
been helpful to the FAA and to your committees. 
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Handout 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. I understand that there is a great deal of concern that computers used in the United States air 
traffic cmitrol system could fail after December 31, 1999, if not sooner, due largely to Year 2000 problems. Based on the 
GAO report, input from your staff, and Tech<Beamers research, I believe that there is little chance that all the FAA’s 
414 critical applications will be Year 2000 ready by year end, 1999. I agree with the GAO report that the enormous 
problem invtdved with correcting these systems is not primarily technical, but a project management one. Tech*Beamers 
has been identified as a premier Year 2000 service provider. I am pleased that we can share with the Science 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Technology and the Government Reform and Oversight Cmnmittec’s Subcommittee (hi 
G overnment Management, Information and Technology and the FAA some of the experiences that we had in managing 
major conversioas. There are many problems to be addressed by the FAA. One of these is the requirement for an 
objective (quantifiable) methodology for planning and tracking FAA project schedules. There is a proven way to gather 
and report such schedule information. I will also make other recommendations that should be helpful in reducing the 
risk due to the FAA’s en-mute air traffic control system due to antiquated mainframe computing systems. 


There is no quick fix to the FAA 
problem. However, one of the first 
steps should be the creation of a 
detailed project plan, with milestones 
such as the one summarized here. 

In general, project planning and 
tracking methodologies most 
organizations use art antiquated. 

From the data I have seen, the FAA 
project is no different These 
methods are undisciplined, rely 
largely on intuhioo and hunch, and 
are constrained by edict Industry 
experts report that 80% or more of 
computer projects fail to meet their 
dates with the function committed. 

This is unacceptable for the Year 

2000. 

Considering the scope of the Year 
2000 problem at the FAA, they have 
little choice but to use a disciplined 
project planning and tracking 
methodology to manage their schedules. 



Having established the overall project plan, it 
becomes important to use a methodology for 
planning and tracking the progress of each of the 
major plan activities. 

My experience evaluating the schedule performance 
of several hundred projects has shown that the 
progress of large software projects tend to follow a 
family of curves known as Beta Curvei. The percent 
completed is represented to the left of the curves and 
elapsed time is represented at the bottom of the 
chart The curve at the extreme left, is characteristic 
of process that might be expected from the use of 
highly automated migratioa aids the can be used to 
bridge the applkations current data and code 
without change, and to the extreme ri^t the initio 
attempts to utilize manual renovation. 
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Most projects start alt slowly, the FAA appUcatioas 
are no exceptioa. In order to become Year 2000 ready, 
tbe FAA must signKIcaiitly accelerate tbeir progress 
during the next few ntondis. However when they do, 
experience ^ows that this hi^r rate will not be 
sustained. Finding the cauK and fixing the last 10^ of 
the problems can take 20-30% of the time. 

Furthermore, the useof these curves as a planning 
and schedule tracking tool over time U a highly 
reliable indicator of a projcct*s schedule 
performance. 

To give the FAA the benefit of the doubt, we selected 
the average Beta curve. It shows equal time on the 
learning curve and on the completioa segment. We then 
assessed thdr progress against that curve using onr 
CODE-TRAC™ project managemem tool The remits 
were not eocoura^ng. Even if the FAA stops slipping 
their schedule, they would miss their deadline by more 
than 7 months. If they continue to slip at Che saoM rate, they would finish almost 9 Vi years late. The FAA schedules are 
**open,’* and therefore not reliable. I believe that there is little chance that all the FAA’s 414 critical applications will be 
Year 2000 ready by year mid, 1999. 



Activl^ DatM 






According to the GAO report, the number of application systems is large; more than 87S systems, lid>00 subsystems, and 
65 miliioo lines of code. Furthermore, through November 15, 1997 the Hepartmem of Transportatiott reported that the 
FAA’s large complex systems were only 3% throng program renovation. Although this number should rise with later 
data, we will not have a reliable number until all 65 million lines of code and the data is analyzed or accounted for. 


Furthermore, testing is projected to take nure than 50-79% of a project's scbednle. A strong testing discipline is 
required. Our Year 2000 project planning methodology suggests an approach that oiay be helpful to the FAA. In order to 
inaximize overlap whh Year 2000 renovatioa, wc recommend that baseline testing begin prior to the renovatioo of 
programs. Given the cnrrtnt situation at the FAA, I recommend that baseUne testing phaiea be^ no later than June, bu, 
preferably sootier. 


Baseline Teat Phase 



BaseUne Testing is a term used to define a group of testing mUied activities that encompass both component/appUcation and eartv 
system test preparation. It forms the starting pt^ for all the testing that is to follow. It is key to the success of the dme convert 
effort. To be most cost effective, it should be done using discq>Uiied testing methodologies. This includes breaking down testing 
into manageable segments with clear objectives for each. Since these activities are not dqieDdeot <» making the code dianges to 
the applications, it can begin early in the date conversioo phase The longer it is delayeil the greater the risk of truncating the 
testing effort 'and increasing the risk of introducing erron into the operaiimial ^em(s). 
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Integra] to executing each of tbe FAA*s appUcatioot are exteniive infonnatlon processing and communication 
techoologiet. These systems depend on 80 inter-related computers just for the en-route system to safely guide and direct 
aircraft What makes the FAA problem particularly serious is that tbe FAA is running computers that are between 20*15 
yean old. 

What makes the situatkw even more difficult is that special instructions have been added to tbe FAA CMnputers. Tbe 
Agency also has it’s own proprietary computer operating system software that is used no where else in the world. 

In order to reduce the risk to the integrity of tbe FAA flight control system, I recommend the establishment of a pikrt 
project on a cluster of **Ycar 2000 Hme Machines.** Tbe first step would be to replicate the FAA’s current operating 
system on a computer like an IBM R/390, and to pilot test selected FAA systems operation in a **Year 2000 R^y** 
computer environment We previously used such a computer to replace similar ones that are central to the FAA's en- 
route system. 

The next step is to make provisions for attaching the radar detection hardware and flight controller’s displays to several 
of tbe systems and check out tbe Flight Contnd Systems applicatioas. Following that, tbe FAA could use Year 2000 
software vendor toob to bridge current data and current applkations to make them Year 2000 ready. These tools selected 
should require little or no program changes. The following step should be renovating and testing changes to the critical 
applications After that is complete, tbe renovated ^plications can be judged by tbe FAA as to their suitability for 
operatioo. 

Tbe recommendations I propose are not a quick fix. Furthermore, there b no way to completely test applications as 
complex as air traffic control The number of logical paths cannot be bounded. Therefore, no solution will come with a 
100% guarantee. However, what I propose could be helpful to your search for an inexpensive and practical short term 
solution. One that could help the FAA maintain their vital services. Thank you for the opportunity to testify, I hope that I 
have been helpful to tbe FAA and to the Science Cmnniittee’s Subcommittee on Technolo^ and tbe Government Reform 
and Oversight Committee’s Subcommittee oo Government Management, Information and Technology. 
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The Year/2000 Problem: 
The Time for Action is Now! 


By Stanley Graham 


My name is Stanley Graham, I am a 
senior management consultant with 
Tech-Beamers, Inc. My company was 
formed and staffed largely by fc^mer 
IBM'ers. We are considered leaders in 
the application of advanced computer 
technology and the Year/2000 problem. 
I am a computer industry veteran of 38 
years, with significant experience in 
major computer conversions and test- 
ing. I hope to bring to the year/2000 
problem the perspective of someone 
who has been there: a businessman, 
computing center manager, manage- 
ment consultant, vendor, author and 
student of history. Toughened by fail- 
ures and buoyed by successes, someone 
who is comfortable in applying ccmmon 
sense to the application of mathemtttics 
and science to real world problems 
Therefore. I believe that / bring a 
unique point of view to the Year/2000 
problem. I am here to share with you 
both general recommendations on what 
should be done now to help reduce the 
economic impact and casualties in the 
Year/2000 arui how to apply these solu- 
tions to the FAA system i Year/2000 
project. 

D espite improvements in aware' 
ness of the Year/2000 problem 
over the last two years, little 
progress has been made in impleraeot' 
ing the solutions. For example, the data 
duough November 15, 1997 indicates 
diat of FAA*s some 150 large complex 
systems (including the FAA) are only 
three percent cmnplete through pro- 


gram remediation stages. Furthermore, 
I believe that in the Year/2000 there will 
be widespread disniption of services 
throughout die wtx’ld, that includes vital 
air transport and travel world wide. 

There is a perception that the 
Year/2000 is only a mainframe fvob- 
lem. It is not Although many main- 
frame systems may fail, departmental 
systems, W(»kgroup s^ers, and net- 
works that connect industries will fail 
as well. Information sharing networks 
for authorities, and person to person 
communication will be compromised. 
Business PC’s and personal computers 
at hone will not escape the Year/2000 
problem. The Internet will not be 
spared. These failures, for tbe most part, 
will not stop computers firom comput- 
ing. Problems of that kind are usu^ly 
easy to frx. Most failures will be “soft 
failures.” While almost all computers 
will continue to operate, bad data will 
be broadcast through a netwMk of inter- 
connected computing systems. This will 
challenge our communicatioa systems, 
undermine the integrity of our industri- 
al and governmental infrastructure and 
netwoiks that provide services for our 
basic needs. In some cases bad data will 
remain hidden in massive data banks 
<mly to surface at some unexpected time 
in the future. 

Need Decisive Actioo Now 

Unless we take decisive action now, 
cmnputer systems in large cmporations 
and ail levels of government will frul. 
Computer s)^tema m small businesses 


and non-profit organizations will also 
fail. Without the resources to fix the 
problems, the shock to these organiza- 
tions will often be fatal. It is likely that 
the problems will begin by wides|xead 
loss of electrical power and disruption 
of transportation systems world-wide. 
These will be directly attribut^le to 
Year/2000 problems in die software that 
drives the computers and the embedded 
microcomputers that manage the grids 
of widely disbursed, interconnected 
utilities and transportation networks. 
Even though not all the evidence is in, 
those of us who are closest to die prob- 
lem believe the time for decisive action 
is now. 

Despite breakthroughs in the under- 
lying technology, since the 1960's little 
has changed in the management of 
computer projects. The project planning 
and tracking methodologies most orga- 
nizations use are antiquated. They are 
largely undisciplined, rely heavily on 
intuition and bunch, and are constrained 
by edict. Industry experts report that SO 
percent or more of cmuputer projects 
fail to meet their dates wiA tbe function 
committed. This is unacceptable for the 
Year/2000. 

It b common knowledge that the 
technology and uses of computen have 
undogone dramatic changes over the 
last 38 years. Breakthrou^ in die den- 
sity of packaging data has dramatically 
altered the amount of information that 
can be stored inside the computer and b 
readily accessible on line. The speed of 
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processing is accelerating: recent break- 
throughs in chip performance promise 
that processor speeds will soon exceed 
expectations of even the most opti- 
mistic technology watcher. Improve- 
ments in price performance have 
brought a sti^ering number of new 
uses and hundreds of millions of new 
users to computers. 

Year/2000 Dwarfs AU Projects 

Ihe conversion from second genera- 
titm m^Oames to IBM's 360 was the 
most complex, but not the -most chal- 
lenging conversion die industry has had 
to Oice. In technical terms, the 
Year/2000 conversion is trivial. 
However, in the 1 960s we counted com- 
puters in the low diousands. Now we 
must consider hundreds of millions of 
computers ranging from embedded 
micro computer chips, some 2S0 mil- 
Ii<m personal/business computers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of departmental 
minicomputers, workgroup servers, and 
tens of thousands of corporate main- 
frames and networks of interconnected 
heterogeneous systems. Dus includes 
unrestricted networks such as the 
Internet Diere are tens of billions lines 
of code and complex program It^ic diat 
must be investigated and changed to 
make applications Year/2000 ready. 
Dierefbre. the Year/2000 is the most 
challenging problem the indusdy has 
ever had to &ce. 

Die Ye8r/2000 problem so dwarfs all 
prior computer projects, that it wilt 
become known as the greatest direat to 
global financial, economic, communi- 
cation networks, transportation, and to 
industrial and governmental infrastruc- 
tures since die introduction of the com- 
puter. Political and industrial leaders 
will be judged by history on how well 
they &ced die pr^lems, and bow effec- 
tively they led the efforts to ensure (heir 
institution's survival into the 21st cen- 
tury. By 2010, scholarly and popular 
history books, video documentaries, 
and Harvard Business School Case 
Studies will dironicle die frulures and 
successes, using dtese projects. 


Delay Not An Option 

Dierc is no way to delay the 
Year/2000. Problems will begin almost 
immediately. Systems will fail simuha- 
neously across the nation and the world. 
Dierefore, crisis management on a scale 
never before perfmmed will be essen- 
tial. Priorities must be reset to focus on 
the Year/2000, and special programs 
will be required to help manage the risk. 
While Year/2000 teams struggle 
towards compliance, many applications 
should be triaged. By mid 1^, crisis 
management teams must be thoroughly 
prepared to handle worst case scenarios. 

Die industry’s leading computer 
manufactures, eemtomists, and consul- 
tants are adding dwir voices to the 
growing chorus of the concerned. We 
may d^er on exactly what will be dis- 
rupted and how extensive the damage 
will be. However, we all agree that this 
is die greatest challenge that the com- 
puter community has ever faced. 
According to a repmt on Bloomberg TV 
on Friday January 16, seven percent of 
software has already failed due to the 
‘‘Ycar/2000 bug.” 

Credit cards are a simple way to 
illustrate the {mblem. In die business 
page of The New York Fast h was 
reported that some merchants can't 
process credit cards with an expiraticxi 
date of ”00.” It is easy to check a credit 
card to confirm that ^e expiration date 
does not go beyond 1999. Most credit 
card companies have not yet been id>le 
to fix their systems to accept dates 
beyond the year 1999. Diis is but one 
eaiiy indicator of the Year/2000 prob- 
lem. In addition, major banks have been 
working on the Year/2000 problem for 
four years or more. Most have yet to 
finish. 

The history of the Information 
Technology (l/T) industry is full of 
missed project schedules. Consultants 
dial studied the iswe suggest a miss rate 
of 80 perceiU or more. At a Year/2000 
conference in 1996 of abmit 150 man- 
agers and professionals, the audience 
was asked if anyone had participated in 
a project that came in on schedule with 
the promised functions. Not a single 
hand was raised. In past conversions. 


we had the option of extending our 
schedule. However, the Year/2000 is 
immutable, and there is very little room 
for maneuvering. 

Although there has been increasing 
awareness of the Year/2000 issue in 
1996 and 1997, very serious (Hoblems 
still lie ahead. Many Year/2000 project 
managers are not really certain where 
they stand on the conversion {^ject, 
where they are going (what their busi- 
ness objectives are), how to get there 
(the tools and resources required), and 
how long it will take to become 
Year/2000 ready. Yet, the survival of 
their organization, and vital services to 
hundreds of millions of people are at 
stake. 

False Security 

For most, things are going too well 
tod^' to focus on |xx>blems two years in 
the future. With the exception of Asia, 
there is good economic news, the 
Federal Reserve seems satisfied dial the 
rate of inflation is under cMitroI, the 
stock market, despite its high volatility 
keeps trending upvrard. Unemployment 
is low, and consumer ccmfidence is 
high. The outlook seems fine on ’*Main 
Street." 

After a period of deep unceitamty, 
the Information Systems (l/$) managers 
jobs are now more secure. They are 
back to where they were 10 years ago. 
These are like utility managers provid- 
ing cominiting power to their organiza- 
tion. Their challenges center around 
reacting to today’s pit^lems and q>por- 
tunities. Almost all were educated in a 
highly competitive environment by 
educatns using rote methods. Many are 
uncomfortable with mathematics and 
statistics, and share a distrust of basic 
science. Furthennore, since few com- 
puter executives had to five a jnxiject 
with an imm ovable deadline, it is not 
surprising that they did not have the 
ojiqxirtunity to develop the basic skills, 
m^odok^, and ^^)roach needed to 
plan and track proje^ sdiedules objec- 
tively. 

The Year/2000 project manager will 
be confronted vdth many problems. 
One is finding and keeping the profes- 
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sionab that are vital to the success of 
the conversion. In addition to retain- 
ing their ctirrent employees, staffing 
the Year/2000 projects is certain to be 
a challenge. It is already a im)blem, 
and will only get worse as was re[K>rt- 
ed in the January 13 edition of The 
New York Times article ‘‘Software Jobs 
Go Begging.** In addition, corporate 
executives must re-leam the lessons of 
respect for the individual that was a 
common practice when the computers 
were introduced. 

The Historical View 

In the 1960s, the cmnputer industry 
was in its infancy, programmers were 
drawn from diverse disciplines; at IBM 
primarily mathematics, music, and the 
liberal arts. Programming was a craft, 
not a profession. Machine instructions 
were coded by hand. If we wanted tools, 
we had to invent them. We were forced 
to repeat information over and over 
again. We strug^ed over how to pack- 
age data in the ti^test space possible as 
80 columns in a punched card offered 
little room for programming commands 
and data, certainly not the redundant 
]9xx four-digit date. Changes were 
made in batch mode. The ability to 
make and test changes immediately 
were a programmers dream, somewhere 
far off in the future. When we made 
coding errors (and we all did), we wait- 
ed 4 hours or more to get the conections 
re-coded and run back tiuough the sys- 
tem. Key-punch errors were a source of 
consternation. Despite these frustra- 
tions, we accepted each new challenge, 
convinced that no technical problem 
was too difficult to solve. Those who 
seek to find blame for the Year/2000 
problem may select our generation. 
However, it is m<xo than likely that 
given tile infonnation that we had, they 
would have made the same decisions. 

Today the computer industry is pop- 
ulated by a new generation, supplied 
largely from the baby boomers who 
frxxn their earliest school d^s grew 
comfmtable witii computers. Most take 
for granted tiie bene^ of interactive 


computing. However, they suffered 
pains that most in my generation did not 
experience. Many have been treated as 
liabilities and unnecessary expenses. 
They have suffered the pain of layoffs 
and their families severe dislocations 
over the last five years. 

Some in tiie Hudson Valley unable to 
pay their mortgages, dropped off their 
keys at the Credit Union sedcing entire- 
ly new careers and o^^xntunhies wher- 
ever tiiey could find them. Wal-Mart, 
McDonalds, local real-estate offices, 
and driving delivery trucks were for 
many tite kind of jobs tiiey secured. It is 
only within the last two years that the 
situation has turned around. It is not 
surprising that they, as well as many of 
the mainframe professionals in other 
organizations in oti^ parts of the coun- 
try, no longer share 
the optimism and 
loyalty to tiieir orga- 
nizations of tiie 
teams in the 60*s 
and 70's. However, 
these people, like 
the foot solditfs in 
any war, will be 
essential to help 
solve tiie Year/2000 
problem. Organ- 
izations will be 
forced to build their 
employees’ morale 
and win back the 
hearts and minds of 
tiiese professionals 
if they wish to survive. 

Most in the industry now realize that 
there is no “sil^ bullet*' and there will 
be no quick fixes to the Year/2000 
lem. However, there are software and 
hardware computer toots by computer 
manufacturers and independent soft- 
ware vendors for; planning and tracking 
Year/2000 project schedules, finding 
non compliant code, executing pro- 
grams as if it was tiie Year/2000, chang- 
ing non compliant programs, providing 
bridges for current data and programs 
that allow for a mma orderly transition. 
There are also ‘‘time machines’* to 
replace uicient mainframes, to aid in 
remediation and testing, and to pilot test 


networics of Year/2000 ready proces- 
sors. E>espite improvements in produc- 
tivity as high as 400 percent, few of 
tiiese tools have gained wide accep- 
tance. Since tiiere is so little time left, 
Year/2000 conversion teams should be 
encouraged to use and, if necessary, 
adapt tiie tools for their own organiza- 
tion’s use. 

Intelligent planning, project disci- 
pline, hard work, and intelligent risk 
taking is required. The objective should 
be reastHiable, not per^ solutions. 
CIO’s must be told tiiat since there is no 
perfect solution, their assignment is to 
maintain the vital services of tiie orga- 
nization. Project managers should be 
counseled that if they see us through the 
crisis, they will be suitably recognized 
and rewa^ed even if some errors get 


by. Flexibility is essential. We should 
not place a manager's job in the balance 
if some mistakes are made in the 
process. These are the field comman- 
ders making dozens of decisions a day, 
with inadequate resources and time. 

Fixing An Insoluble Problem 
Project managers are being told to fix 
what is essentially an insoluble pn^ 
Ion, that is, assuring that every ^plica- 
tion is Year/2000 compliant. Unless 
properly directed, many will resign 
before the project is over, while others 
may seek to offload responsibility and 
avoid taking the blame for tite problems 
that are certain to follow. There will be 
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a waste of precious time, resources, and 
dollars focusing on the infinite set of 
conditions that might arise. Many prob- 
lems that can be solved will be missed. 
Breaking insoluble problems into solv- 
able parts is required. Compliance will 
be the goal, but frustration and failures 
will further erode project schedules. 

Unless odierwise instructed, project 
managers will establish dates frat. 
without having thought throu^ the 
dependencies and how each part of the 
project plan fits together. (See Figure 
1.) Project managers will routinely 
underestimate the time for testing. 
Many will conclude that it is not worth 
the effort, ignoring the admonitions of 
the auditma, experts, and consultants 
who urge them to increase their focus 
on testing. Many will assert that they 
will make their schedule, while at the 
same time tb^ position themselves to 
deflect blame onto others if they miss 
their commitments. Given no clear 
quantitative plan, those responsible for 
auditing the project will make straight 
line extrapolatimis. They can demon- 
strate, based on the project’s history, 
that the project will not meet its sched- 
ule. 

Both the project managers and audi- 
tors are better served if they used a fam- 
ily of curves that experience has shown 
is useful in planning and tracking pro- 
ject schedules. These curves are known 
as “Beta” curves. (See Figure 2.) These 
curves are a highly reliable indicator of 
projects' schedule performance. Use of 
such a methodology can provide an 
objective view of the status of a project, 
and the quantity of slip early enou^ to 
take corrective action. 

Tech-Beamers CODE-TRAC™ and 
TEST-TRAC™ tools implement this 
methodology. The “Beta" curve is used 
to represent the planned schedule, an 
important step. It is helpful to recognize 
that successful and failed projects look 
the same at the outset. Both experience 
a “learning curve” (a period of relative- 
ly slow progress). After the learning 
period is over, there is an inflection 
point after which the project pro^sses 
at a higher rate. 

Furthermore, there is an even more 
serious problem, one that project man- 
agers invariably face. From observa- 


tions over the last several years, 
Year^fKK) projects will be no different. 
The project manager assumes when 
making good progress that it will con- 
tinue at the same rate. It does not. Most 
invariably find that the last 10 percent 
of the problems can take 20-30 percent 
of the time. This is why edict driven 
schedules connected by a straight line 
from Stan to finish just does not work. 
(See Figure 3.) 


feet world. Considering the progress to 
date <Mi die Year/2000 problem and die 
amount of time diat is left, the best that 
can be expected are solutions that main- 
tain an acceptable level of vital services 
as we enter the new century. 

Almost all those diat have studied the 
problem seriously over the last several 
years are convinced of the importance 
of the challenges diat lie before us. It 
may be helpful to think of the 
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Impossible To 
Guarantee 
Compliance 

Testing is pro- 
jected to take 50-70 
percent or more of a 
project's schedule. 

Unfortunately, 
there is no way to 
completely test any 
major application 
for Year/2000 
readiness. The 
number of logical 
paths is infinite 
(beyond counting). Figure 2 
Therefore, it is not 
responsible to guarantee that any appli- 
cation is 100 peieoit Year^OOO cmnpli- 
ant. Failure to rec- 
ognize this will 
lead to confronta- 
tion and finger- 
pointing. Instead, 
vendors and their 
customers should 
work together to 
develop solutions 
to the organiza- 
tion’s key business 
needs and “work- 
arounds" to solve 
short term prob- 
lems. 

Furthermore, 
every day computer 
applications that 
have been operating for years experi- 
ence (Xtiblems; some of these problems 
could have been avoided, oAers not 
Manual workarounds and overrides are 
an every day occurrmce. Therefore, we 
must recognize that we live in an iroper- 


Year/2000 problem as if it were a glob- 
al war. There are bound to be many 
casualties, many organizations and 


institutions will not survive beyond die 
Year/2000. The enemy is the inevitable 
passage of time, our inability to compre- 
hend the scope of the threat, to coordi- 
nate the solutions, the history of failures 
to meet deadlines, and a lack of under- 
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standing of the weapons at our disposal. 

We cannot be detened by those who 
demand absolute ixx>of of the problem 
before taking decisive actira. When the 
proof is at hand, and it will be in 1999, 
it will be too late to win battles that 
could have been won. Our casualties 
will be greater than diey need be. 

Dire Consequences 

This war should not last long. Some 
hard failures in our systems will occur 
immediately, even thou^ soft foihires 
may take several years to become 
apparent The ctmsequences of &ilure 
to fix die problem will streak across die 
globe, like tens of thousands tcvnadoes 
disrupting die lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people by denying them vital 
services. 

We have become dqiendent on ^ob- 
al communication and transportation 
systems, these will be affect^ Every 
oiganization will be affected, including 
those that were convinced they were 
prepared, when data feeds frmn non 
compliant systems compromise their 
networks. Additionally, many small 
businesses and non profit organizatitxis 
will not be able to compete ftM* the con- 
version staff, or may realize too late the 
danger of the approaching force and will 


fail to make adeqtiate back-up plans. 
Many of these organizations will be 
compnxnised and fail. 

Conclusion 

There are things to be done. 
Infoimadtm sharing must be eiqianded, 
die Internet is an excellent vehicle to 
communicate solutions. We must dis- 
courage ^ot invented here” and capi- 
talize on the expmence of others. 
Furthermore, survnnl is the first priori- 
ty. Therefore, many projects should be 
deferred or amcelM. 

The evidence is accumulating. There 
are wake up calls being sounded by 
many industry consultants, leading 
hardware vendors such as IBM and 
Digital Equipment, Goventmental lead- 
ers such as Congressman Horn, 
Congresswoman Morelia and SEC 
Chairman Levitt Publications such as 
die Year/2000 Journal an enlightened 
press corps, and print and video media 
have begun to make a difference. Only 
if Government and Industry work 
togedier with an informed population, 
can we h<^ to minimize the economic 
dislocation and Year/2000 casualties. 
As Robert Alloway of Congressman 
Horn’s staff suggest; “When the time 
comes, being ri^t will not be enough. 


We must influence others to take action 
now.” 

In conclusicm, althou^ there is dan- 
ger, there is still time to marshal the 
resources to help reduce the risk. There 
are tools that can help, and time left to 
develop emergency backup plans to 
mitigate the damage. However, it is 
vital to understand the seriousness of 
die problem and to act now to mitigate 
it’s effect Currrat spending priorities 
must be reset Atdiough accountability 
is recpiired, with no 100 percent solu- 
tion, contracts and warranties must 
reflect this realty. 

The Year/2000 migration teams 
should be encouraged to use die best 
Year/2000 tools and methodologies 
while working with, not c(»fronting 
vendors. Employee and management 
morale must rebuih through rewards 
and recognition of the difficulty of 
Year/2000 assignments. Crisis manage- 
ment procedures must be developed 
now, and teams staffed as soon as possi- 
ble. Furthermore, every decision maker 
must recognize that we live in an imper- 
fect world where applications and sys- 
tems need repair. That means that even 
after the Year/2000 migraticm is com- 
plete, there will still be work to be done. 
The time for action is now! 


An artido bawd on diis presentation will appear in the March/April 1998 
issue of YaaoC^OOO Jouma/: PO Box 550547, Dates, TX 75355 
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Mr. Horn. You’ve been very helpful. 

Let us proceed to questions. We’ll have 5 minutes for each mem- 
ber of the panel. After myself, the co-chairwomen Mrs. Morelia, 
and then we’ll alternate between Democrats and Republicans. 

Let me begin with taking the Inspector Greneral’s report. Admin- 
istrator Garvey — ^the gentleman sitting to your left — and he makes 
some interesting comments on page 2 and 3. He said, “Our testi- 
mony today will identify FAA actions that must be taken to effec- 
tively solve the year 2000 problem.” I’m going to skip the first one, 
but I’m going to start in at two on the top of page 3. The Inspector 
General says: the FAA must “expeditiously appoint a person with 
strong teclmical leadership and authority to manage the year 2000 
program.” 

I take it you’ve done that. Is that correct? 

Ms. Garvey. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. That’s Mr. Long, is it? 

Ms. Garvey. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Horn. All right. No. 3, “Make a prompt decision on the Host 
computer fixes.” Where are we on that? 

Ms. Garvey. Well, again, we’ve been working very closely with 
the Inspector Gener^, Mr. Chairman. We are on a two-parallel, or 
taking a two-track approach. V/e are repairing and making the ex- 
isting system Y2K compliant as we look at a more aggressive re- 
placement of the Host system. 

I’ve talked with the IBM people myself, personally, about some 
of the issues that they have raised, and we believe the belt and 
suspenders approach, a two-tracked approach, is the right ap- 
proach, and I believe the Insp^tor General agrees with us on that, 
but I don’t want to speak for him. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Mead, do you agree? 

Mr. Mead. Yes. Neither — both approaches are probably nec- 
essary, but you would not want to look at the rejplacement of the 
Host as a backup by the year 2000 for the repair of the Host. 

Mr. Horn. Go ahead. 

No. 4 would be “Develop a suitable contingency plan for the Host 
computer in case the planned efforts fail.” Now, do you feel you 
have a suitable contingency plan? 

Ms. Garvey. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that we do have a suit- 
able contingency plan. In fact, the issue of contingency plans is 
something that we’ve talked a great deal about with both GAO and 
the IG, and with members of your staff. We believe we’ve got a 
good contingency plan in place. Some others have raised questions 
about it bemuse of the interconnectedness of the system — do we 
need something even more. We’re going to take a look at that. In 
fact, that’s one of the first issues that Mr. Long will be looking at. 

Mr. Horn. The other — ^point 5 is “Have an independent review 
of pl£ms to fix and certify the existing Host computer?” Do you feel 
your two-tracked system solves that, or what? 

Ms. Garvey. WeU, we feel that that’s part of it. But I will tell 
you that we also have on board an independent firm — ^as a matter 
of fact, they were just lined up at the end of the assessment pe- 
riod — ^to do an independent validation of all of oiu* systems, includ- 
ing the Host. 
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Mr. Horn. No. 6, “Develop a master schedule for fixing and test- 
ing all mission-critical systems.” Have they given you such a mas- 
ter schedule? 

Ms. Garvey. It has been done for the air traffic control, Mr. 
Chairman. It will be done for the rest of the agency within the next 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Horn. Seven is “Promptly identify and secure resources 
needed to get the job done.” Now I assume that means new money, 
or is that old money? 

Ms. Garvey. Well, it’s a little bit of both. We certainly used the 
appropriations that Congress has given us. We’ve also absorbed 
some of the cost, about $33 million, absorbed from other parts of 
the program. We have a reprogr a mming request that is now work- 
ing its way through the administration and we’ll be forwarding 
that very shortly to our appropriate committees. That’s for 1998. 

Mr. Horn. This is reprogramming the money at the end of the 
last fiscal year? 

Ms. Garvey. This is for 1998; yes, Mr. Chairman. And in 

Mr. Horn. How much did you have over, within FAA, at the end 
of that fiscal year? 

Ms. Garvey. In 1998, we believe the costs were about $89 million 
in total. We got 

Mr. Horn. Well, I’m thinking of September 30, 1997, midnight. 
How much did you turn back to the Treasury? 

Ms. Garvey. I’m sorry, I can’t give you that answer. We’ll get 
that for you. 

Mr. Horn. Can we have that filed for the record? I’d like to 
know: No. 1, how much came out of FAA money; how much came 
out of the Department of Transportation money? Dr. Raines and I 
have agreed Anm the day he came here as 0MB Director, that we 
ought to have reprogrammed every single dime we could put our 
hands on in the end of the last fiscal yesur. And if we just let it go 
back to the Treasury, somebody isn’t asserting leadership and exe- 
cuting leadership tt^ughout the whole administration. ^ that’s a 
common question I’m asking all agency heads. 

Ms. Garvey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We’ll get that informa- 
tion for you. 

Mr. Horn. OK. It will be at this point in the record without ob- 
jection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

FAA turned back $16 million to the Department of Treasury in Fiscal Year 1997. 
Of this amount, $8 million was in the Facilities and Equipment budget, $5 million 
was part of the Operations budget, and $3 million was part of the Auports budget 

In Fiscal Year 1997, the Department of Transportation as a wh->le turned back 
a total of wprozimately $23 million. Of that amount, $1 million came from the Of- 
fice of the Secretary, $5 miUion fnm the U.S. Coast Guard, $1 million fimn the Re- 
search and Special Programs Administration, and the FAA turned back the remain- 
ing $16 million. It is probable that other modal administrations within the Depart- 
ment lapsed some small amoimt of fiinding that may not be reflected due to round- 
itrg. 

Mr. Horn. “Report monthly to the Secretary and Congress on 
progress made toward fixing the Year-2000 problems.” What sort 
of a reportii^ system does the Secretary have to know what’s going 
on in Ms departoent? 
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Ms. Garvey. Well, I will tell you that the Deputy Secretary is 
part of our monthly meeting. Each one of the administrators meets 
with the Deputy Secretary, and that is always the first item of 
business for reporting to the Deputy Secretary. And we do that 
then, each of the modes, on a monthly basis. The Deputy Secretary 
is particularly interested in the FAA. As a matter of fact, he and 
I spent New Year’s Eve at the war room to see it in operation, to 
see how it was being done. 

Mr. Horn. My last question to you, and then I’ll yield to Mr. 
Gordon, and then we have a vote after that: do you have any com- 
ments to make on what the GAO has said, what the Inspector Gen- 
eral has said, what the private consultant has said, that you heard 
and didn’t agree with? This is your chance to get it on the record. 

Ms. Garvey. Well, I will say, and I will say this emphatically, 
I’ve actually said it to them both personally, I think the help that 
we’ve received from GAO and the IG has been extraordinarily help- 
ful. There is a sense of collaboration and we really want to get this 
done. We want to approach it in the right way. And if we’re miss- 
ing something, we need to know it. And I think we’ve got a very 
productive and good working relationship. 

I’ve not had a chance to meet Mr. Graham before. We had a little 
conversation during the break, and I look forward to talking with 
him in a little more detail about some of the suggestions that he 
has made as well. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Gordon, your time to question; 5 to 6 minutes, 
and then we’ve got to vote and we’ll recess again. We have two 
votes, one is a 15-minute vote we’re in now, and then that’s fol- 
lowed by a 6-minute vote. But we should be back within 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Gordon. Administrator Garvey, by virtue of only being at 
the FAA for 6 months, you have the advantage of saying that much 
of the, unfortunately, I guess, well-foimded criticism of the FAA is 
soniebody else’s mess. But that won’t last for long. This is, as you 
well know and have stated, a very important matter. If FAA does 
not make their deadlines, it will be a black mark that you will 
carry forever in your life, and it’s going to be — ^I think devastating 
is too strong a word — ^but it’s going to be a critical impact to this 
country. I don’t think that planes are going to fall from the sky. 
We’re not going to see it in that kind of, hopefully, life and death. 
But this country is going to be brought to a stand-still, and it will 
be devastating. It’s very, very important, and you know that. 

And that’s why we need regular reports. And we can’t take a 
Polyanna approach to this. If there are problems and you have to 
have more help, or if it’s not working, we don’t want to hear “I’m 
sorry,” after the problem has met us. 

I guess one of the concerns I have is the interface. I know you 
have talked some about that. It seems that there’s been a strong 
effort to try to deal with the internal systems, but I’m concerned 
about the thousands of interfaces that you’re going to have to deal 
with. We need to know more about that. 

I’m also concerned about interaction with the other stakehold- 
ers — ^the airline industries, the airport authorities. It doesn’t help 
if part of it’s fixed and the rest isn’t. 
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And this also leads to my concern about it on an international 
basis. And I’ve asked GAO to make a report on that situation and 
what seems to be going on. And one of the things — pieces of infor- 
mation — ^they just came back to me sa 3 dng, they asked the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for information concerning interfaces and 
when it came to the FAA that was left blank — ^that you weren’t 
able to provide any information. So they can’t get on with your job. 

These are more statements than questions because of the lack of 
time. These are concerns. They aren’t going to go away. If you have 
anything you’d like to say now, fine. ./Gid if not, we’ll need to know 
more about this in the future. 

Ms. Garvey. I’ll be very brief, those are very serious concerns. 
We are working closely with ICAO. We have a meeting scheduled 
in March with my counterparts in Europe. We have another one 
next fall in Montreal with all of my counterparts from across the 
world. And one of the issues, in fact at the top of the agenda, is 
year 2K. We’re working very closely with ICAO who is collecting 
some of this information. I will get to you the most current infor- 
mation that we have, but you’re absolutely right that’s a critical 
and serious concern. 

I’ve met with every one of the CEO’s of all of our mqjor airlines, 
and Y2K is one of the first issues that we talk about. Ray Long, 
Monte, and others in the FAA, are meeting regularly with the air- 
lines individually. We have another meeting set up next Monday 
with folks from ATA. We’re taking that very seriously. 

I think we need to do a little bit more work with airports, but 
we’re going to do that. I look forward to v/orking with folks in that 
indust^ as well. 

Mr. (k)RDON. We all want you to succeed. It’s important. 

Ms. Garvey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horn. I think we’ll recess now. And we will come back. 
Hopefully, we’ll make it back by 3:50. So, you’ve got a 20 minute 
recess. Sorry to do that to you, but we’re paid to vote. And while 
sdl the work gets done in hezirings, it is disruptive, and we apolo- 
gize for voting. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Horn [presiding]. To continue the hearing, Mr. Gordon had 
about 1 minute left, and we’ll in the meantime yield to Mr. Gut- 
knecht, the vice-chairman of the Subcommittee on Teclmology, for 
his questioning; 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gutknecht. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t expect to take the 
whole time. 

This, I guess, is for Mr. Willemssen. If you were to estimate for 
us the percentage of FAA systems that will be fixed and tested by 
the deadline, what would you estimate the percentage to be? 

Mr. Willemssen. I think it’s difficult, at this point, to come up 
with a realistic estimate. What I would encourage FAA and the Ad- 
ministrator to do, though, at this point in time, is set priorities at 
a very defined level, even within mission-critical. We’re on record 
as saying that there is insufficient time left to think that all sys- 
tems can be fixed. And therefore, we’ve got to place a priority on 
fixing the most urgent systems, so much, to the extent that, if I 
were in the Administrator’s shoes, I would put more attention on 
thoroughly testing those mission-critical systems before I focused 
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on even renovation activities on some of the lower-priority activi- 
ties and systems. 

Mr. Gutknecht. Mr. Willemssen, you can’t hit a target you don’t 
have. What would you say is a realistic target? 

Mr. Willemssen. Pardon? A realistic 

Mr. Gutknecht. A realistic target, what percentage? 

Mr. Willemssen. I would say, we need as a re^stic target to 
try and hit 100 percent of mission-critical systems and the focus 
needs to be on those systems. And the non-mission critical systems 
I would, frankly, not put as much attention on at this point in 
time. 

Mr. Gutknecht. What would you feel is critical? In tedking with 
Mr. Horn over on the House floor, we were talking about this, what 
would you feel would be an adequate — see I believe in setting tar- 
gets and then assessing how you are doing in terms of hitting tar- 
gets. It seems to me, it might be helpful, if we had periodic reports 
on what you have accomplished in the last period — ^whether it’s a 
month, 6 weeks, 2 months, whatever — and then what do you expect 
to accomplish in the next period of time. Do you think that’s a rea- 
sonable way to proceed? And is that an appropriate oversight meth- 
odology for the Congress to take? 

Mr. Willemssen. It would be an excellent way to proceed. And 
I would also encourage FAA, as they are doing that, to think in 
terms not just of individual systems, but as a key business process. 
Let’s say, for example, separating airplanes in the en route envi- 
ronment and looking at it from end-to-end in all the systems and 
data transfers that occur in between. It could be from the receipt 
of a flight plan to the receipt for the information in the cockpit. 
You’ve got to look at it from an end-to-end perspective to make 
sure that everything is addressed in a full integrated environment 
and tested that way also. 

Mr. Gutknecht. Ms. Garvey, it looked like you perhaps wanted 
to jump in and comment on that question. 

Ms. Garvey. Well, I would just reiterate what you’ve said, which 
is the need to have timeliness ^md benchmarks and a clearly laid 
out plan. I mean, our goal is to get those 234 mission-critical ele- 
ments fixed and repaired by December 31 of this year. I think the 
suggestion from GAO about priorities even within that is some- 
thing that I know Mr. Long is looking at and we’ll continue to work 
with him on that issue. And we’re very happy, and should be, giv- 
ing you monthly reports which will outline exactly the kind of 
progress that we’ve made. But our goal, again, is to get those 234 
repaired by December 31. 

Mr. Gutknecht. But we don’t really need — ^and I would just say 
this from my perspective, and I think on behalf of members of this 
committee — we don’t need volumes of information. 

Ms. Garvey. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Gutknecht. I mean, if you could put it on two pages and 
report once a month, I think that would be extremely helpfril. 

Ms. Garvey. Mr. Vice Chairman, I like one-pagers, so I agree 
with you, we will do that. 

Mr. Graham. I believe it is both the right thing to ask, and in 
a very net way, I described the methodology that may be useful. 
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And I’ll be in contact with Ms. Seymore to see if we can work that 
out. 

Mr. Gutpcnecht. Well, if we could accomplish nothing else than 
to get regular reports, updates, with targets, and what we’re ac- 
complishing month-to-month, I think that would at least push the 
ball down the field in the right direction. 

With that, I would yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman. I might add, before I ask the 
co-chairman for her 5 minutes, scheduling congressional hearings 
sometimes gets results. I have before me the Executive order of the 
President, dated February 4, 1998, on what will happen in terms 
of the year 2000 conversion. So that’s process. We’ve asked for 
this for about a year and it will be inserted in the record without 
objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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February 4, 1998 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Massage Creation Data was at 4-FEB-199B 12:50:00 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

Office of the Press Secretary 


For Immediate Release 


February 4, 1990 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


YEAR 2000 CONVERSION 


The American people expect reliable service from their Govenment and deserve 
the confidence that critical government functions dependent on electronic 
systems will be performed accurately and in a timely manner. Because of a 
design feature in many electronic systems, a large number of activities in the 
pxiblic and private sectors could be at risk beginning in the year 2000. Some 
computer systems and other electronic devices will misinterpret the year ”00" 
as 1900, rather than 2000. Unless appropriate action is taken, this flaw, 
known as the "Y2K problem. " can cause systems that support those functions to 
compute erroneously or sio^ly not run. Minimizing the Y2K problem will require 
a major technological and managerial effort, and it is critical that the United 
States Government do its part in addressing this challenge. 

Accordingly, by the authority vested in me as President by the 
Constitution and the lawe of the United States of America, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. (a) It shall be the policy of the executive branch that 
agencies shall : 

(1) assure that no critical Federal program experiences disruption because of 
the Y2K problem; 

(2) assist and cooperate with State, local, and tribal goverzunents to address 
the y2K problem where those governments depend on Federal information or 
information technology or the Federal Government is dependent on those 
governments to perform critical missions; 
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- 3 ' cooperate with the private sector operators of critical r.ationai and local 
systeins , including the banking and financial system, the telecommunications 
system, the public health system, the transportation system, and the electric 
power generation system, in addressing the Y2K problem; and 

(4) communicate with their foreign counterparts to raise awareness of and 
generate cooperative international arrangements to address the Y2K problem. 

(b) As used in this order, “agency" and "agencies" refer to Federal agencies 
that are not in the judicial or legislative branches. 

Sec. 2. Year 2000 Conversion Council. There is hereby estaUDlished the 
President's Council on year 2000 Conversion (the "Council") . 

more 

(OVER) 


2 


(a) The Council shall be led by a Chair who shall be an Assistant to the 
President, and it shall be composed of one representative from each of the 
executive departments and from such other Federal agencies as may be determined 
by the Chair of the Council (the "Chair"). 

(b) The Chair shall appoint a Vice Chair and assign other responsibilities 
for operations of the eoxmcil as he or she deems necessary. 

(c) The Chair shall oversee the activities of agencies to assure that their 
systems operate smoothly through the year 2000, act as chief spokesperson on 
this issue for the executive bramch in national and International fora, provide 
policy coordination of executive branch activities with State, local, and 
tribal governments on the Y2K problem, and promote appropriate Federal roles 
with respect to private sector acclvitiea in this area. 

(d) The Chair and the Director of the Office of Management and Budget shell 
report jointly at least quarterly to me on the progress of agencies in 
addressing the Y2K problem. 

(e) The Chair shall identify such resources from agencies as the Chair deems 
necessary for the implementation of the policies set out in this order, 
consistent with applicable law. 

sec. 3. Responsibilities of Agency Heads. (a) The head of each agency shall: 

( 1 ) assure that efforts to address the Y2R problem receive the highest 
priority attention in the agency and that the policies established in this 
order are carried out; and 

(2) cooperate to the fullest extent with the Chair by making available such 
information, support, and assistance, including personnel, as the Chair may 
request to support the accomplishment of the tas)cB assigned herein, consistent 
with applicable law. 

(b) The heads of executive departments and the agencies designated by the 
Chair under section 2 (a) of this order shall identify a responsible official to 
represent the head of the executive department or agency on the Council with 
sufficient authority and experience to commit agency resources to address the 
Y2K problem. 
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cec. . Responsibilicies of Inceragency and Executive Office Councils. 
Interagency councils and councils within the Executive Office of the President, 
including the President's Management Council, the Chief Information Officers 
Coxincil, the Chief Financial Officers Council, the President's Council on 
Integrity and Efficiency, the Executive Council on Integrity and Efficiency, 
the National Science and Technology Council, the National Performance Review, 
the National Economic Council, the Domestic Policy Council, and the National 
Security Council shall provide assistance and support to the Chair the 

Chair ' s request . 

Sec. 5. Judicial Review. This Executive order is intended only to improve the 
internal management of the executive branch aoid does not create any right or 
benefit, substantive or pro>cedural, enforceable at law or equity by a party 
against the United States, its agencies, or instrumentalities, its officers or 
employees, or any other person. 


WILLIAM J. CLINTON 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

February 4, 1998. 

» « » 


Back to summary page 

— 




To comment on this seryice: feedback&wvm’.whitghnu.^f imv 
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Mr. Horn. And now, for the co-chairman and the chairwoman of 
the Subcommittee on Technology, 5 minutes to Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. ok, thank you. 

I wanted to thank you for the testimony and thank you for the 
charts we saw, which show that when you want to do it you can. 
I am sure there have been people meeting and working around the 
clock for this kind of achievement. May it continue that we see 
those results. 

I was in Farmington, MN, with Mr. Gutknecht a while ago and 
we actuedly saw the Host computer at the en route center there. 
And Fm curious about how soon does the Host need to be replaced? 
I guess, Ms. Garvey, you’d the best one to answer that. 

Ms. Garvey. Chairwoman, it is a question that we are obviously 
looking at very carefully. We are taking a parallel approach at this 
time. We are really taking a two-tracked approach, if you will. We 
are looking at an aggressive replacement of the Host. We’ve always 
known we needed to replace the Host, and the question has been 
when. We are also making the system Y2K compliant. So we’re 
really taking an aggressive approach to both — a belt and suspend- 
ers approach. 

Mrs. Morella. Fm aware of it. Yes, Mr. Mead, Fd love to have 
you answer that. 

Mr. Mead. They need to get started very soon on the replace- 
ment of the Host. Here’s why. Inside each en route center, of which 
there are 20, there are 2 Host computers. In each Host computer 
there are two devices — or two components — called TCMs, which I 
think are thermal conducting devices — anjnvay, it’s a component, 
it’s rare. There are about 96 of these in the United States that 
need to be working. There are seven spares left. In the last 3 years, 
FAA has had to replace nine of them. Now, it may be that in addi- 
tion to the seven, there are a few out there that can be cannibal- 
ized from Host computers that aren’t in the en route centers — they 
are, say, at the tech center. But that’s not very many spares. They 
don’t make these anymore. 

And I think that’s one factor that independent of the year 2000 
problem that is a driving rationale behind accelerated replacement 
of the Host computer. But, I also would caution, I think it is very 
unlikely that you would have a replacement for the Host computer 
installed in all 20 en route centers by January 1, 2000. 

Mrs. Morella. Right. So, in other words, you honestly believe it 
cannot be replaced by January 1, in the year 2000. And I know 
that you are using the double-pronged approach, with new equip- 
ment and then renovation. And I know that you’ve got that patch. 
If the patch fails, what do you do? 

Mr. Mead. Well, maybe some others want to contribute to that. 
There is a backup even to that called the DARC system. The DARC 
system is workable, but when it’s working, the controllers have to 
slow down traffic fairly dramatically. And it’s also a system that 
does not identify flights by name, at least that’s my recollection. It 
will show that there’s a plane there, but it won’t show what par- 
ticular flight. 

Mrs. Morella. So you might have to curtail an awfiil lot of traf- 
fic. 
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Mr. Mead. Or slow it down. I think, for my money, Fd devote my 
energies — ^my driving energies — ^to fixing that Host and replacing it 
as expeditiously as possible. 

Mrs. Morella. I don’t know whether it’s been mentioned, about 
IBM feeling that they don’t really have the ability to repair it, ren- 
ovate, and yet 

Ms. Garvey. If I could just conunent on that. I spent a good deal 
of time with one of the senior executives from IBM, talMng with 
him a week ago, really at length about this issue. And he was most 
supportive of the two-tracked approach for some of the reeisons that 
Mr. Mead mentioned. He said you really have to get it repaired and 
renovated at the same time that you are trying to aggressively 
move forward on the 

Mrs. Morella. In the hopes that one of them is going to work. 

Ms. Garvey. Well, again, it’s the belt and suspenders approach, 
and we think that’s the prudent and a wise thing to do. I might 
also mention there is a team working today, offsite, just devoted to 
the whole issue of Host and how quickly can we move that sched- 
ule up. So, I think in the next few days, we’ll have even more defin- 
itive answers than we have today. 

Again, I will mention that we’re working very closely with Mr. 
Mead’s office on this issue. 

Mrs. Morella. Because I would wonder how you are trying to 
avoid FAA’s past mistakes in procuring new computer systems and 
software programs while you are replacii^ the Host. 

Ms. Garvey. I think one — ^that is certainly, I’m well aware of the 
track record and well aware of the challenges. I think one of the 
ways that we’re trying to approach this is, again, putting the right 
kind of resources to it, establishing some very clear timeliness, es- 
tablishing some clear benchmarks, involving people even outside 
the agency to help solve the problem. And I believe that’s an ap- 
proach that will work. I’m certainly paying a great deal of attention 
to it and know it’s an issue that’s extremely important. 

Mrs. Morella. I know you’re paying attention to it, and that’s 
critical. 

May I ask Mr. Willemssen a question, too? 

Mr. Horn. Sure. 

Mrs. Morella. Mr. Willemssen, based on what you know, what’s 
the chance that the FAA will not complete all of its renovations 
and its testing activities by the deadline, honestly? 

Mr. Willemssen. If the pace that we have seen over the last, 
since we did this job, continues, we don’t think FAA would make 
it in time. If the pace consistent with the flurry of activity over the 
last week or two continues, then we have a much brighter hope 
that, indeed, we are going to make it in timn^br the^mission-criti- 
cal systems. 

Mrs. Morella. Under the worst case scenario, what reductions 
in capacity to the national air-space system would be necessary? 
And, I wonder how a reduction would Eufect commercial airlines in 
the industry? It seems to me you’ve got a concept of intra-operabil- 
ity that’s critical that we need to look at too. 

Mr. Willemssen. I totally agree with you. And that’s why I 
would, again, encourage FAA to set priorities in terms — ^the highest 
priority, I assume, might be along the lines of the mission of sepa- 
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rating aircraft in the en route, track-on, and tower environments, 
and understanding all the systems in relationships and external 
parties to providing that mission and making sure it’s done as it 
should be. And I think if there is focus on those kind of top prior- 
ities, that FAA has a good chance of making it in time. Again, with 
the caveat, we strongly encourage that there be thorough testing 
of all the year 2000 fixes in as operational a setting as possible 
with as many different test scenarios as possible. 

Mrs. Morella. Have you all done any synchronizing with foreign 
airliners? 

Ms. Garvey. We have had some very direct communications with 
ICAO which is, of course, the international agency that would be 
focusing on this and many other issues. I mentioned a little bit ear- 
lier, that I will be meeting with my counterparts from Europe in 
March, and next fall we’ll be meeting also with all of my counter- 
parts from the rest of the world in Montreal. And this will be one 
of the top issues. But our staffs are working very closely with the 
ICAO, the international organization, to really synchronize, as 
you’ve suggested, and coordinate all of our efforts. 

I think that takes a great deal of effort. And I think we’re going 
to need our colleagues at State as well to help us. Very often, it 
may not have the same priority in some of the other countries, so 
we really want to make sure that we keep on those issues. 

Mrs. Morella. We’d like you to keep us posted, because we even 
hear that there are some international airliners that said they 
would not go into the United States if they felt there would be 
some kind of a problem. They evidently feel that they are in pretty 
good shape in terms of compliance. So it would be good to get your 
report. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back for other speakers. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you very much. 

And I now will yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I missed the testimony, so I get to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

Let me just say that I was at a Y2K conference today, and the 
whole emphasis and the concern has been on the FAA, quite frank- 
ly. Taking the first plane out, we’ve had previous hearings. 
Everybodys a little bit nervous because in some of these other 
agencies, if they miss the deadline, if they mess it up, you are de- 
layed in getting a check or getting processed. FAA is life and death. 
And so for that reason, the pressure is really on. And if you look 
at the report cards the chairman has given you before, and I don’t 
know what you can do to make us more comfortable except to keep 
coming back and give it the kind of scrutiny and high-level super- 
vision that it deserves, but it is a very unforgiving time period, at 
this point. And as we’ve talked before, we have to have this tested 
and I think have some independent audit of this, as we look for- 
ward and make sure it’s working. And it’s not just the FAA, it’s ev- 
erybody you interact with, which makes it even more complicated 
in terms of the testing back and forth. 

What are we doing with some of the systems that you are talking 
to through computers that we’re interacting with to ensure that 
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they are up to snufF? They may not be right under the supervision 
of the FAA, but you are constantly communicating with them. 

Ms. Garvey. In addition, Congressman, to the international ef- 
forts that we’ve mentioned a little bit earlier, we are in very close 
communication with our colleagues at the airlines, close commu- 
nication with ATA, working with them hand-in-hand, and I believe 
that that kind of cooperation is going to continue. We are working 
with individual airlines, but again, as well as collectively. I believe 
there is a meeting scheduled even on Monday to meet with ATA 
and talk about ways to make sure that we are communicating and 
are coordinating our efforts. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any apparatus — ^it may have been raised be- 
fore — ^that on the date, on January 1 and right around there, that 
the flights may be limited and testing back and forth to see how 
it works? Do you expect — I don’t know what you expect in terms 
of ticket sales at that point for flights back? I’d expect that you 
would actually have a lot of people taking trains or driving, maybe 
than 

Ms. Garvey. You may very well be right, Mr. Congressman. I 
will tell you that Ray Long, who is our program manager, is going 
to be returning home that day to California after working on this 
assignment. I have said that I would like to accompany him. But 
I will tell you, I did try to get a ticket and they did tell me that 
they are not yet ready to t^e reservations for that day. I intend 
to be traveling on that day. And actually, I may invite someone 
from the press to accompany me. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know if you have any takers or not. 

Is it true that some insurance companies are considering declar- 
ing exclusions on electronic equipment on aircraft because of con- 
cerns over it being 2000 compliant? 

Ms. Garvey. I’m not aware of that issue. But Mr. Mead or Mr. 
Willemssen? 

Mr. Davis. If an airline were to lose insurance coverage for elec- 
tronic systems, that would have an impact, obviously, on the whole 
operations level. But you’re not aware of anything at this point? 

Ms. Garvey. I’m not aware of anything, but we can certainly ask 
that question when we meet with the airlines early next week. 

Mr. Davis. And you noted, I guess, that in terms of dealing with 
the foreign countries, that at least we are having some interaction 
with them at this point. What is their status? I guess different 
countries are at different levels in terms of where they are moving 
toward this. Can you give us any overall assessment? 

Ms. Garvey. I think that’s really an accurate assessment. De- 
pending on which country we are talking about, I think they are 
at various degrees of success with that issue. Mr. Mead, you may 
have some other observations. I know Japan is doing very well, we 
were visiting there recently. 

Mr. Mead. I think it is fair to say that the next wave of attention 
on FAA’s part ought to be on the foreign air traffic control systems. 
That’s an area of huge growth in the airline industry. And foreign 
air traffic systems vary greatly. Some are more modem than ours, 
some are more archaic. They are all over the map. And I, frankly, 
don’t know what the status is of foreign air traffic control systems 
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and what they are doing to comply with the Y2K. It is something 
that deserves attention. 

Mr. Davis. I mean, sooner or later somebody has to put that list 
together and come back — ^probably sooner rather than later — and 
do some kind of assessment of who we’re dealing with. Because 
that is what I would guess one of the more likely problems is when 
you are crossing over international boundaries with different sys- 
tems where some kind of accident electronically could occur. 

Ms. Garvey. Mr. Davis, we will provide for the record the infor- 
mation we have to date and let you know of some upcoming con- 
versations and meetings as well. 

Mr. Davis. OK. I think the rest I’ll probably glean from your tes- 
timony. But I appreciate your being here today. I just would add 
that the concerns that I hear on this when they talk about Federal 
agencies, politically you always worry about Social Security — and 
they started this long before anybody else, and there are political 
ramifications to that. But in your case it is life-or-death ramifica- 
tions. I know you are aware of that, but we’re going to continue to 
ask to hear from you and look up dates as we move forward, be- 
cause it — ^but I thank you for being here today. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman for that very crucial question. 
Mr. Gordon had raised it. Unfortunately he had another commit- 
ment and couldn’t come back. Just how are you going to assess 
what your interconnections are from intemation^ airlines? Be- 
cause, if they still have bugs in their systems, you’re going to have 
bugs in the system is the way I understand it. And what are you 
doing to make that assessment? 

Ms. Garvey. Well, let me say, the first step which is what ICAO 
is doing now which is collecting the information of what is happen- 
ing in the other countries 

Mr. Horn. When you use that phrase, you’re talking about the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Ms. Garvey. That’s right. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, yes. So the 
first step is that issue. And the issue of validation is not one I 
know the answer to. And I will work with our staff and find out 
how we’re going to handle that. I think Mr. Mead is right. It’s 
going to be our next real pressure point. And I expect that at the 
March meeting with our European counterparts it will be a good 
part of our agenda and a good part of omr discussion. 

Mr. Horn. Earlier in this decade, one of your predecessors plus 
a lot of career civil serveints and others ran up a bill of $4 billion 
developing a new computer system. And my first year in Congress, 
1993-1994, Mr. Oberstar, the very able chairman of the Aviation 
Subcommittee, took Mr. Mica and myself out to look at that oper- 
ation. And you walked in the room and you knew right away some- 
thing was wrong because everybody there had a new bright idea, 
they adopted it and there was just no management or anything. 
And that’s why they ran up $4 billion. 

And at the time I said, ‘TIave you ever talked to Lufthansa.” And 
everybody looked at me sort of blank. And it happens to be that 
last year I had a chance to go up in the Lufthansa tower in Berlin. 
And I asked the president of Lufthansa who knew what had hap- 
pened there and I told him the story. I said, “Has anybody from 
the FAA ever been in here looking at this?” He said, “No. Nobody’s 
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ever been in here.” Now, they bought their system from Raytheon, 
an American firm. It’s in Boston. It works well. And I must say, 
I don’t understand why we can’t learn from other people that are 
doing veiy highly technical things and solving the problem. Be- 
cause, as I say, your predecessors ran up the tab for $4 billion. 

IRS did the same. We’re holding a hearing on that in a week or 
so. 

And it just seems to me you’ve got a real problem in that agency 
in terms of getting the support staff to the Administrator to face 
up to a lot of questions, especially the ones I’ve gone over with the 
Inspector General who I think is a very helpful man to know per- 
sonally. 

And I am worried about those international coimections. Luft- 
hansa is probably ahead of us with new equipment and everything 
else. On the other hand, we need to check Latin America, Asia, Af- 
rica, you name it, in order to make sure all the hard work you are 
doing is not for naught. 

Now, I feel compelled to ask you one question. You’ve been on 
the job 6 months. As you look back, do you feel your staff let you 
down on this issue? And when did they first bring it to your atten- 
tion? 

Ms. Garvey. Well, let me say, yes, I have been on the job 6 
months, and it’s been a very exciting 6 months, I might add. I 
guess tlxe only point that’s been made at the table, and this is said 
with great respect because I have a lot of respect for GAO, but I 
really believe that the fliury activity has been much longer than 
a couple of weeks. 

I mentioned a little bit earlier that we spent New Year’s Eve, the 
Deputy Secretary and I, at the control center. And there was a lot 
of activity at that point. 

I think people have been working very hard since I’ve been there 
on this issue. I think we did get a very late start, but I have great 
confidence in Mr. Long. I’ve got great confidence in the air traffic 
control people who are working on this issue, and great confidence 
in the people we’ve assigned to other elements. We will get this 
done. I am determined to do that. I wish I could promise you 100 
percent success. I think that would be foolhardy, today, but I can 
tell you that it will receive my highest priority, and I believe it will 
receive the staffs highest priority as well. I want to give them the 
leadership that they need to get it done. 

Mr. Horn. When was your attention first focused on this prob- 
lem? Did your staff give you any sort of briefing when you came 
on board and was this one of the Key issues? 

Ms. Garvey. We did discuss it a little bit in preparation, fr ankl y, 
for my confirmation hearing. So there was some, certainly, atten- 
tion at that point. The IG and I received a briefing in a little bit 
more detail in the fall, and that certainly was a key point for us. 
And there is no doubt that a hearing of this sort is very helpful 
in helping us focus some efforts as well. The GAO report was very 
active in the fall months, in just about November, and so getting 
the results at that time was important as well. So I would say the 
fall, particrilarly October and November as we were getting some 
of the reports from both the IG and the GAO, was a time of real 
focused activity. 
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I will tell you, weVe had some discussions even internally about 
management — something that I know I’ve heard from the GAO — 
and our decision at that time was really to wait until we were clos- 
er to the assessment being completed to make some changes. And 
we’ve done that. And again, something we talked about in the fall 
but we said, “let’s get through the assessments, let’s get through 
this phase and then see where we are.” And I think we’ve made 
the right decision in that area. 

Mr. Horn. Has the Secretary ever mentioned this issue to you, 
or any other executive in Transportation? 

Ms. Garvey. The Secretary mentions it quite frequently. As a 
matter of fact, he told me that he was at an event over the first 
of the year, and he said he was with industry and many industry 
people were mentioning it as well. So we’ve talked about that. 

And as I mentioned a little bit earlier, the Deputy Secretary is — 
it’s the top of all of our agendas when we meet with him once a 
month. It’s the first question he asks us. Where are you on the year 
2K? You know, what’s the progress to date? Ken, you may want to 
add to that. 

Mr. Mead. I’ll just relay a humorous incident. You know, I 
haven’t been at DOT that long myself. I arrived there toward the 
end of June. And it wasn’t too long thereafter that the Secretary 
and the Deputy Secretary told me, they said, “Well you know, in 
the executive branch we have to file reports with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget.” GAO, of course, doesn’t. And an 5 rway, he 
pointed that one of the reports that they have to send over is about 
Y2K compliance. And it’s presented for the Secretar/s signature to 
the Director of 0MB. And they wanted assurances that what he 
was were representing about the Department was accurate. So we 
built a team under the leadership of Ms. Leng, and that, in truth, 
I think, was a real eye-OTCner for me, when we could see what the 
actual status was in the Department. And we’re continuing that ef- 
fort. And I hope that the Administrator — I believe that the Admin- 
istrator — ^has found that helpful as well. 

Mr. Horn. Well, as I think I’ve told some of you this story, that 
you should be right at the top with Social Security if the Federal 
Highway Administration in 1989 had listened to a top woman pro- 
fessional that brought this to their attention, and they just dis- 
missed it. And there was no way, apparently. And maybe there 
isn’t now in Transportation, because Mr. Pena told me he didn’t 
know anything about it — ^where this ever comes up the manage- 
ment decisionmaking hierarchy so the Secretary, when he has a 
meeting of his management group can turn and say, “Well any of 
you have other problems.” Certainly the FAA Administrator is the 
major user of critical systems within Transportation. And the ques- 
tion would be who else is involved. They never did that. They could 
have been right where Social Security is if they just listened to 
somebody that knew what they were talking about. And they never 
did. 

I yield 5 minutes on the second round here to our co-chairman, 
Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you. I was trying to briefly scrutinize this 
Executive order and I know that you just got it and we really just 
got it. And I’m delighted that we do now have it before us. And it 
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does look to be reaching out to the private sector and other govern- 
mental entities, as well as also foreign. It says, “Conununicate with 
foreign counterparts to raise awareness and generate cooperative 
international arrangements.” And the council on the year 2000 con- 
version, called the Coimcil, lead by a chair, who obviously will be 
John Koskinen, and then a vice-chair, which I think will probably 
be Sally Katzen, overseeing all the various activities. 

I know that you will have a critical role in this council and it will 
be very interesting to also get your response as you look at the Ex- 
ecutive order to see if it needs to be strengthened in any way. 

I’m just very pleased that finally the President has come out 
with what we had been calling for for a very, very long time — ^the 
Executive order. 

I just wonder if there is an 3 rthing we haven’t asked you that you 
woidd like to tell us. We’ve conunented on the fact that it’s fai^n 
very late in starting; a track record that is not good, even after the 
start; problems, particularly with the Host computer at the 20 en 
route areas; the concept of intra-operability. Is there something 
that we haven’t mentioned or asked you that you feel would be ap- 
propriate that you would like to share with us? Are there problems 
that we haven’t mentioned, except for contingency plans? I direct 
this to anybody on the panel who would like to make any other 
comments. 

Mr. Mead. I have just one item. 

Mrs. Morella. Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Mead. I’m an admirer of goals and objectives that you can 
almost touch. And for that reason, I would just reiterate what’s in 
our prepared statement about the timeline ror getting ready for the 
year 2000. I do believe November 1999 is cutting it way too close. 

Mrs. Morella. When vou think about the fact that there are less 
than 23 months left, £md if in fact you need 12 months to validate, 
then that only leaves, it leaves like 10 V 2 months really left in order 
to do the renovation. That is assuming that you’ve already done all 
of the assessments that are necessary, too. So it’s an unrelenting 
deadline. 

As somebody had once said when we talked about what’s happen- 
ing in other countries— one of the hearings that we had was on the 
global implications — ^and someone said they had submitted a sur- 
vey to all of the coimtries in the General Assembly about what they 
were doing about the millennium bug. And somebody answered, 
“we can spray any thing, any time.” Indeed, it is far more serious 
than that. And I appreciate your beii^ here — ^the preparations 
you’ve done, the meetings you’ve had with us. And I look forward 
to hearing from you as you continue to progress. And I appreciate 
the Inspector General, GAO, having the private sector here, and 
Ms. GaiT^, I particularly appreciate your commitment and perse- 
verance. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you. And I’m delighted to finally find 
out what the United Nations did do. We, I tmnk in the summer 
of 1996, wrote the Secretary General and thought that he might 
want to bring this up among the various nations. And we had a 
great response from Ifc. Gorbachev, but he wasn’t in power in Rus- 
sia, but he at least got them to circularize the Russian cabinet. And 
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we haven’t seen those results, but that’s their problem not our 
problem. 

Let me ask a few closing questions, here, of really all of you. Mr. 
Willemssen, I want to ask you first. If you’re forced to estimate the 
percentage of FAA systems that will be fixed and tested by the 
deadline, what would that percentage be based on your analysis? 

Mr. Willemssen. If the Administrator follows through on some 
of the key areas that we’ve talked about today — determining prior- 
ities; committing to thorough testing end-to-end for mission critical 
business processes; more aggressively pursuing external and inter- 
nal data exchanges and interfaces; and making sure that we have 
contingency plans in place, not just for specific systems, but for de- 
livering on the mission — and if we continue to see the kind of ag- 
gressiveness that we have witnessed very recently, I think there’s 
a good chance that for mission-critical systems, we can succeed. 

Mr. Horn. We’ve discussed the contingency plans on a number 
of occasions and each one of you has really mentioned it in your 
review. You looked at what they call the contingency plan. Or did 
you find one? 

Mr. Willemssen. Yes. We have seen them for individual sys- 
tems. What we have not seen yet, and I’m not aware that they 
exist, are back-iip plans for ensuring continuity of operations for a 
critical process. 'That’s more than just disaster recovery for an indi- 
vidual system or a component and sliding something else in. If in- 
deed you have massive failure, you’ve got to look for a total system 
back-up. What are we going to do next? Are we going to go to a 
DOD facility? Are we going to go to another en route center? Those 
are the kinds of things you need to look at from a more global per- 
spective. And instead of— it’s also important to look at specific sys- 
tems, but we’d like to see that more global perspective also. 

Mr. Horn. Usually one type of contingency is to keep the current 
system and run that. But in this case the current system is the 
problem. And what is your advice? That they simply look at options 
throughout the Federal Government in terms of large massive com- 
puters that maybe have been debugged by that time? 

Mr. Willemssen. And one of those options still has to be with 
the existing computers, unfortunately. In some cases I think that 
will be the next best step that we do not necessarily want to mini- 
mize here. It certainly is less than ideal, but that may indeed be 
the only thing that can be done. 

Can I make two other quick points, Mr. Chairman? One is: I 
think it’s especially crucial that FAA be able to retain a cadre of 
key staff that it has who are expert in many of these aging sys- 
tems. And if they were to lose those staff, the agency would be at 
even greater risk. It’s very important that those staff be retained. 

Mr. Horn. There’s no question that that’s a major factor. We’ve 
said from the beginning, as you get closer and closer to that date, 
the people with experience will be bought off either by the private 
sector or other Federal agencies, in terms of promotions and every- 
thing else. So that is a key point you’re maMng there. Thank you. 

Mr. Willemssen. The other point I want to make is there is a 
lot of uniqueness in many of the FAA components — ^in many of the 
FAA systems. There are also a lot of commercial, off-the-shelf prod- 
ucts that are, in many cases, very old, that the vendors are no 
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longer going to support. They are not going to tell FAA or anyone 
else that they are going to be year 2000 compliant. In looking at 
some of the assessment packages last night and this morning, I see 
for a couple of critical environments there are a lot of COTS prod- 
ucts — commercial off-the-shelf products — ^where there is some to be 
determined on what needs to be done. So that’s another critical 
area that the Administrator needs to focus on. 

Mrs. Morelia. Will the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. Horn. And some of them were— just a minute — some of the 
them are presumably 2000 compliant. And then when they get the 
system in, they aren’t. That was the experience of the agency for 
International Development. We gave them and “A” in 1996, and an 
“F” in 1997, because they bought the system which was their insur- 
ance. 

There are a lot of used car salesman in this operation, I’ve found, 
in computing. They make a lot of promises. And unless you have 
your own test pattern that will check that, that you can get 
through January 1, 2000, and it won’t just be a 00, you’re in deep 
trouble and a lot of money has been spent. So whatever FAA does, 
I’m sure you’re bright enough with all your experts aroimd you, to 
make sure that they pass that test and you’ve put them in an oper- 
ational mode before you pay the vendor’s check. 

Excuse me, now, Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morelia. On the labor intensive part of it, there are also 
a lot of cottage industries that are being developed as a result of 
this. And I’m curious about how you handle the labor problem, 
since you mention the importance of personnel. Are you able to 
keep these experienced people? Are you pulling back people into 
the work arena who know those lines of code, formulas, the cobalt, 
and whatever is necessary? Are you subcontracting? Are you re- 
cruiting new people? I think that’s a whole dimension that we 
haven’t really focused on because we really didn’t want to micro- 
manage. But I think it’s important. 

I also know that there’s a lot of work being doled out off-shore. 
I don’t know what FAA’s doing about this. And maybe you’d be able 
to enlighten us. 

Ms. Garvey. Let me speak a little bit about the personnel issue 
because I do think that is critical. Thanks to Congress, we do have 
much more flexibility. We have a personnel reform system which 
allows us to recruit and to raise some of our pay for some particu- 
lar technical areas, and that’s an enormous benefit to us and it al- 
lows us to keep some people with some good strong incentives. We 
have been fortunate enough to hire some of the IBM employees 
who know that system emd who are part of this renovation that 
we’re doing on the Host. And we know how important it is to keep 
those employees and to keep them through this project. So, we’re 
very much aware of that and grateful to Congress for the kinds of 
persoimel reform that allows us to do that. 

Recruiting new people, that’s something we are going to have to 
do, though I was talMng to staff the other day about that. It is 
tough, as you’ve suggested. Everyone wants the Y2K guru, if you 
will. So, we are aggressively doing that. But I will say that, at this 
point, we are relying very heavily on our technical expertise within 
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the FAA and the folks at Coopers and Lybrand, who are an enor- 
mous help to us and a terrific business partner. 

I want to just mention one other point the chairman raised, and 
that is the issue of validation of the equipment we are buying. That 
is a very serious issue and we learned, as you suggested, the hard 
way, that just taking the word of the contractor isn’t always the 
most appropriate action and that you really do have to do an inde- 
pendent evaluation in validation. And we are doing that with all 
of the equipment that we purchase. 

Mr. Horn. Has the General Services Administration been of any 
help to you in that area, in validation? 

Ms. Garvey. We are actually using, I believe, one of their con- 
tractors, as a matter of fact, to help with that. So, yes, they have 
been. 

Mr. Horn. Let me ask you this question: I’m told that FAA is 
an unusually decentralized agency. 'The regions are fairly autono- 
mous, and the history of field-Washington headquarters coopera- 
tion is not particularly great. Is that a fair characterization? And 
how does it affect year 2000 conversion? 

Ms. Garvey. That is certainly an issue I’ve heard and the fact 
that the regions are decentralized — ^that they have a good degree 
of power — and autonomy is something, that we’ve been aware of. 
And I think that’s why, frankly, when Mr. Long was appointed, 
why we thought it was important — even as a part of broadcast to 
all of our 48,000, employees today, in the 60 centers that are 
hooked in — ^it was important for them to hear directly from me that 
this a key part of the management team reporting directly to me. 
And really, when he makes a request, we’ve got to have it. 

So, I think that message has been communicated and we’ll con- 
tinue to communicate that as well. 

I will say, having visited many of the centers, they know how im- 
portant this is and they are working very hard to get the right in- 
formation into the right place at headquarters. I think we’ve got to 
give them central focus points so that they know where it has to 
go smd who they should be reporting to on this issue. 

Mr. Horn. Did you have a plan sent to you around December 1, 
that was presumably the plan for how you reach those goals and 
solve the year 2000 problem? 

Ms. Garvey. We’ve certainly had a plan for air traffic control 
that I think has been very successful. And frankly, that’s one of the 
reasons why Mr. Long was chosen, because he’s got a good proven 
track record. 

Mr. Horn. And you approved that plan, did you? Or his 

Ms. Garvey. Well, I’ve been briefed on it and I didn’t necessarily 
have to sign an^hing. I was made aware of it. Yes, very much 
aware of it and reel very comfortable with the work that they have 
been doing. Those really are the goals and the timelines that you’ve 
all talked about in the hearing. 

Mr. Horn. Now, as I understand it, from your staff, the Federal 
Aviation Administration intends to pay for ^1 of the year 2000 ef- 
forts with existing funding. Now, I heard mentioned in a previous 
round of a reprogramming situation. And apparently there will be 
a reprogramming package coming forward, but everything will be 
within your current budget. Is that correct? 
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Ms. Garvey. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Do you have reprogramming authority as Adminis- 
trator, or do you have to go to the Secretary? 

Ms. Garvey. We go through the Department, Mr. Chairman. I 
will say that the Secretary has been very supportive of this emd 
asked what the needs are and has been very supportive of our ef- 
forts. 

Mr. Horn. Now, has there been any problem with sign-off by ei- 
ther authorizations or appropriations subcommittees in Congress? 

Ms. Garvey. The information is currently with 0MB. They are 
reviewing it for us. And they have promised us that they will get 
it to the appropriate committees very, very shortly, and very soon. 

Mr. Horn. In the budget the President submitted to us on Mon- 
day, what is the appropriation, if any, that FAA is asking for that 
is relevant to this particular problem? 

Ms. Garvey. We have asked for $36 million, Mr. Chairman, in 
the President’s budget for 1999. 

Mr. Mead. Mr. Chairman, on the appropriations front, a very in- 
teresting phenomena, I haven’t seen it occur too frequently: al- 
though deliberations are about to begin on FAA fiscal year 1999 
appropriations, there are a number of very important issues that 
have surfaced not just on the Y2K issue that have a bearing on 
what’s going to happen to the 1998 appropriations. There is the 
STAR thing, which is the display for the controllers; there are some 
security issues; the year 2000 issue; there’s the WASP program, all 
of which may bear on this. 

I think it’s going to be a real stretch to do it all through re- 
programming, myself, but we’ll see. 

Mr. Horn. Where are we on fiscal year 1997’s money? Was there 
any carry-over, or is it all fiscal year 1998 money that’s relevant? 

Ms. Garvey. I’m going to need to get back to you on 1997. I’m 
only aware of the 1998, that’s what I’ve been focused on. 

Let me just also be sure that 

Mr. Horn. Well, if you could just file it for the record on the 
1997, 1998, and the prospective 1999. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In Fiscal Year 1997, FAA obligated $9 million for Y2K. 

In Fiscal Year 1998, FAA had designated $18 million of the Facilities and Eqmp- 
ment appropriation, and $37.7 million in the Facilities and Equipment reprogram- 
ming package for Year 2000 issues. Another $34.2 million is absorbed within exist- 
ing programs for Fiscal Year 1998. 

For ^scal Year 1999, FAA has r^uested $36 million for Y2K, as part of the Fa- 
cilities and Equipment appropriation, while another $14.9 million would be ab- 
sorbed in existmg programs. 

The total cost estimate iiom Fiscal Years 1997-99 is $149.8 milli on. 

Ms. Garvey. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. And one other point on 
the 1999. I gave you the number of $36 million, which is true for 
year 2K; that is separate from the Host issue. In the 1999 budget 
for Host; it’s $52 million. 

Mr. Horn. And that really has nothing to do with the Y2K, but 
it helps because it will be adapted. But you have needed that for 
years, right? 

Ms. Garvey. That is correct. That’s been part of our capital pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Horn. Now, any comments, Mr. Willemssen? We’re going to 
wind this up. Any more questions? Mr. Mead? Mrs. Morelia has a 
question. 

Mrs. Morella. Just one final question: The Inspector General 
has mentioned that the FAA has not yet concluded that any of its 
air traffic control systems that are currently in development and 
acquisition, in that phase, are Y2K-complaint. My question is: Does 
FAA have a process that is in place to ensure that the new prod- 
ucts and systems that are under development are Y2K-compliant? 
And I am thinking of STARS and WAAS, since we are very inter- 
ested in that, particularly at National Airport? 

Mr. Mead. No, most of the testimony on the progress today has 
dealt with the air treiffic side. The way it was set up at FAA, until 
just this recent change, the air traffic side, their management of 
Y2K problems did not deal with air traffic equipment that was 
under development. That was being held elsewhere in the organiza- 
tion. The Administrator may feel differently on this, but I don’t 
think that they had as disciplined a process as they need to have 
for the newer systems, and they can install that now, although I 
hasten to add that the contractors are warranting that everything 
will be OK, but FAA 

Mrs. Morella. So they don’t have it now, but they are going to 
have it, they say? [Laughter.] 

Ms. Garvey. Now I will do a double-check on this, but in asking 
this very question yesterday, I understand from st^ that we do, 
in fact, do a validation of the equipment that comes in. But let 
me — I will go back and ask again. I’m always — when the Inspector 
Genersd and I have slightly different information, I’ve learned that 
it’s very good to double-check. So I will do that, but I do under- 
stand there was a policy statement made, a statement made last 
March, which said that aU of the new equipment that comes in 
must, first of all, be Y2K compliant and we will do an independ- 
ent — ^validation of that. But let me double-check to make sure my 
information is accurate. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

See attached memorandum form Monte R. Belger, Associate Administator for Air 
Traffic Services, to the Associate Administrator for Research and Acquisitions at 
FAA, concerning Y2K compliance of new equipment to be deployed into the National 
Airspace System (NAS) (9/22/97). 
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ti<»nr jCnOH: Policy Statement for 72K 
Coopliance on NAS Systems 
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Fmoe Associate Administrator for Air 
Traffic Services, ATS-i 


IMirm 

fitautl-. 


Tk Associate Administrator for Research and 
Acquisition, ARA-1 

ATS has bequn sighrficant Year 2000 (YZK) assessment/ 
modification efforts on current National Airspace Systems. 
Completinq these efforts expeditiously is of (die highest 
priority within Airway Facilities (AF) . 

We need to jointly ensure Y2K compliance of any new system 
or ^stem upgrade placed into the MAS from this point 
forward. Accordingly, ATS trill not accept for deployment 
any systems unless they are certified as Y2K compliant 
according to the compliance criteria issued by the AF Y2K 
Program Office. The certification must be in writing and 
signed by the appropriate signatory prior to any joint 
acceptance activity. 

If, for extraordinary circumstances, coipliance cannot be 
met prior to the joint acceptance activity, ARA must 
develop a plan showing bow ARA will make the system Y2K 
compliant in accordance with the repair schedule/process 
defined by the AF Y2K Program Office. Funding for the 
repair activities will be the responsibility of ARA. Prior 
to deployment, ATS and ARA must acknowledge acceptance of 
the repair plan through joint signature. 

Thank you for your assistance in this critical NAS 
activity. ' If you have any questions, contact Aaymond Long, 
Kanager of the AF Y2K Program Office, at (202) 366-5342. 

c': ■ •, "I — • 

^ K. SSI.GE3 

Monte R. Belger 
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Mrs. Morella. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Graham, do you have any comments you’d like 
to make? Ansrthing bother you in the testimony of the other wit- 
nesses? And do you have any suggestions that haven’t been put on 
the table? 

Mr. Graham. Yes. I am more concerned about 

Mr. Horn. Do you want to get the microphone close to you, 
please? 

Mr. Graham. Sorry. I am more concerned about the survivability 
of the IBM 3083’s. We’re experienced — ^we found that one of our 
customers actually was using this system, and it was unreliable, 
regardless of the fact that it was not year 2000-compliant. The 
drives kept going down. They lost data, which they had to recon- 
struct. So I am very concerned. IBM has said, I understand, that 
by the end of this year they will no longer provide any support at 
all for those systems. So I honestly don’t believe that the current 
mainframes that are in the centers are a viable alternative beyond 
the year 2000. 

The other thing that concerns me is that I learned about 30 
years ago that people are much smarter than computers, and that 
is, they can reason. On the other hand, computers remember what 
they are told to do very well. 'The problem is, until you actually 
execute the programs on the systems, you do not know what their 
behavior is. A great deal of the remediation is done on static infor- 
mation which is really not accurate. 

The other thing I’d like to add is in support of Mr. Mead, that 
using the banking industry as one example and the securities in- 
dustry as another example, 6 months is not enough for the final 
test. A lot of the issues that were raised, including the ones by 
Mrs. Morella, indicate that there should be a minimum of 1 year 
allocated to the final integration testing for the FAA system. So I’m 
a great deal more pessimistic than I think many others here. I’m 
not suggesting it’s an insoluble problem, but I’m much more pessi- 
mistic. 

The other thing I’d like to add — ^and I said it very quickly in my 
statement — and that is there is absolutely no way to ensure that 
the FAA system, or any other large system in the Federal Govern- 
ment or in industry, will be 100 percent year 2000-compliant. 
When I managed testing at IBM, we recognized that the number 
of paths that appear in large applications are unbounded; that is 
infinite; you can’t count them. If you can’t count them, you can’t 
test them. Now what you have to do, the management of year 2K, 
is to minimize the risk. You cannot eliminate it. You ceumot de- 
mand from any vendor, or should not demand from any vendor, 
that they prove that they are 100 percent year 2000 compliant. 

But I also support the idea that you must — ^must — ^validate the 
vendors’ claims. I don’t care who it is. The vendor, whether it’s 
IBM or the smallest vendor on the block, is not in a position to be 
able to do the testing that will ensure that your systems work. It’s 
just not logical. It’s not feasible. 

I think it’s very unlikely, at the 11th hour, that anyone will come 
in with a fix for the 3083 systems. I don’t honestly think you 
should consider that as a viable Eiltemative beyond the year 2000. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, I think you’ve made an excellent point, and Fd 
like to have the General Accounting Office, the Inspector General, 
and the FAA to give me a formal letter, which I can put in the 
record at this point of the hearing, as to: Is Mr. Graham’s point ac- 
curate with reference to the IBM equipment? Because we need to 
know that; you need to know that, and I think he’s made some very 
helpful comments and suggestions there. But just to round it out, 
we might even ask IBM in the process. So I think that’s a helpfiil 
comment. And, I know from my own experience in the university 
world, you’re absolutely right on separate validation by other than 
the vendor. You really need to take a look at what’s happened in 
the rest of the executive branch. We need to have those experiences 
shared with other agencies, as to how they test this equipment to 
make sure it conforms with what the goal of this whole project is. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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US nHWHIlfllHIl of in.spBCtor Genenl Otries or inspector GeflerBi 

TMnsportaflon w.«,in,icn. o c. jmm 

Office of the Secterary 
of Transportation 


March 20, 1998 


The Honorable Stephen Horn 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Management, 

Infonnation, ani Technology 
Committee on Govenoraent Refonn and Oversight 
House of Representati ves 
Washington, D.C. 2051S 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

I am submitting this information for the record, as you requested in the 
February 4, 1998, bearing entitled, “Federal Aviation Administration at Risk: Year 
2000 Impacts on the Air Traffic Control System.” You asked the General 
Accounting Office (GAO), the bispector General, and the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) to address this question: Is Mr. Graham’s point accurate with 
reference to the IBM equipment? 

Mr. Stanley Graham of Tech-Beamers, one of the panel members, expressed 
concerns about the survivability of (he IBM 3083 machbe-i.e., the Host computer 
used in euroute centers to control high altitude air traffic. The following paragraphs 
address die points raised by Mr. Graham. 

• Mr Graham stated one of his customers found the 3083 machine unreliable— the 
drives kept poing down and lost data. We obtained FAA’s maintenance records, 
which indicated a low system failure rate for the Host computers. During the 
past 3 years (1995 throu^ 1997), die Host conqiuters for all 20 enroute centers 
combined had a total outage of 44.5 hours out of 526,600 hours of service time 
(i.e., less than one tenth of one percent of down time). Please note that this rate 
represented “total” system failures-i.e., when both the primary and backup Host 
computers were out of service. As smted in my testimony, diere are two Host 
computers at each enroute center. If one fails, the processing is automatically 
swit^ed to the other machine. This redundancy was designed to mitigate the 
impact of system failures. 
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year 2000. We agree. FAA has submitted a reprogranuning request to fund die 
Host replacement project. While it is questionable whether FAA will have the 
replacement Host computers in all 20 enroute centers by January I, 2000, it is 
clear that FAA does not plan to continue using the 3083 computers long after 
that date. We are initiating an audit of FAA’s replacement program. Our 
objectives are to (1) monitor FAA’s program cost and schedule baselines, and 
risk mitigation efforts, and (2) evaluate whether the Direct Access Radar 
Channel will be capable of serving as the primary air traffic control system until 
the Host replacement is completed. 

If I can answer any questions or be of further assistance, please feel &ee to contact 
me on (202)366-1959, or Raymond J. DeCarli, Deputy Inspector General, on 
(202) 366-1964. 


Sincerely, 



Kenneth M. Mead 
Inspector General 
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United States 

General Accounting Office 

Washington, D.C. 20548 


Accounting and Information 
Management Division 


B-279744 


May 1, 1998 

The Honorable Stephen Horn 
Chainnan 

Subcommittee on Government 
Management, Information and Technology 
Committee on Government 
Reform and Oversight 
House of Representatives 

Subject: Air Traffic Control: FAA Plans to Replace Its Host Computer System 
Because Future Availability Cannot Be Assured 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

During the February 4, 1998, Joint Hearing of the House Government Reform 
and Oversight Committee's Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Information and Technology and the House Science Committee's Subcommittee 
on Technology on the "Federal Aviation Administration at Risk: Year 2000 
Impacts on the Air Traffic Control System," you requested that we provide, for 
the record, an assessment of FAA's Host Computer System (HCS). Our review 
objectives were to determine (1) whether HCS has been meeting availability 
requirements and (2) what issues affect FAA's ability to ensure HCS’ availability 
in the future. ‘ 

To address these objectives, we analyzed HCS performance and outage data for 
the past 3 calendar years and the 5-year Host hardware maintenance and 
sustainment assessment by Lockheed Martin, FAA’s HCS sustainment 
contractor. We also analyzed documents supporting FAA’s Host and Oceanic 
Computer System Replacement program. In addition, we interviewed officials 
from FAA, Lockheed Martin, and International Business Machines (IBM) 
Corporation. IBM provided the HCS hardware in the mid-1980s, and its 
subsidiary currently provides HCS maintenance for Lockheed Martin. We did 


‘System availability is defined as the time that a system is operating 
satisfactorily, expressed as a percentage of die time the system is required to be 
operational. 
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not independently verify the performance data provided by FAA. We conducted 
our work from February 1998 through April 1^8 in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards. 

OVERVIEW OF FAA’s 
HOST COMPUTER SYSTEM 


Air traffic controllers in FAA’s 20 en route centeis control aircraft over the 
continental United States in transit and during approaches to some airports. 

HCS is the key information processing system in FAA's en route environment. 

It processes radar surveillance data, processes flight plans, links filed flight 
plans with actual aircraft flight tracks, provides alerts of projected aircraft 
separation violations (i.e., conflicts), and processes weather data. 

HCS consists of hardware, a unique operating system, and application software. 
HCS hardware components are divided into three m^or categories of 
equipment (1) the processor subsystem, which consists of a main processor 
(IBM 3083), a processor controller (IBM 3082) that checks the temperature and 
status of the main processor, a coolant distribution unit, and a power 
distribution unit, (2) the direct access storage subsystem, which consists of disk 
control units and disk drives, and (3) the peripheral subsystem, which includes 
modems and printers. 

FAA uses two processor subsystems in each of its en route centers to mitigate 
the impact of system failures. If the primary HCS processor fails, processing is 
automatically switched to the support processor. When both HCS systems are 
unavailable, FAA's Direct Access Radar Channel (DARC) system provides 
backup radar data processing functionality; however, it does so with a 
degradation in flight data processing capabilities. Specifically, DARC provides 
basic data pertinent to an aircraft's identification, position, altitude, and speed, 
but it does not provide automated flight plan processing, controUer hand-offs, or 
a safety alert processing capability, which alerts controllers to impending 
conflicts between aircraft. 

From 1986 to 1988, IBM instidled HCS hardware in FAA's 20 en route centers as 
well as its training and technical support centers. At that time, IBM projected 
that this equipment would have a service life of 10 years. Since HCS was 
installed, FAA contracted with Lockheed Martin for HCS hardware maintenance. 
Lockheed Martin, in turn, subcontracted the work to an IBM subsidiary. 
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HCS HAS NOT BEEN MEETING 
AVAILABILITY REQUIREMENTS 

For the last 3 years, HCS has not met its availability requirements. FAA has 
specified an HCS system availabiliQr requirement of 99.998 percent HCS did 
not meet this requirement in 1995, 1996, and 1997, with average availabilities of 
99.972 percent, 99.984 percent, and 99.^2 percent, respectively. It also did not 
meet it in the first 2 months of 1998, with an average availability of 99.992 
percent. 

HCS' availability rate is driven by unscheduled outages. Unscheduled outages 
occur for a variety of reasons, including equipment failures, loss of power, 
software problems, and weather effects. Of the 29 unscheduled outages in 1997, 
FAA data show that 34.5 percent were due to software, 27.6 percent were due 
to hardware, and 37.9 percent were due to an assortment of other reasons, such 
as loss of power, weaker effects, and unknown causes. 

SPARE PARTS SHORTAGE AND 

YEAR 2QQQ ISSUE AFFECT HCS: 

FUTURE AVAILABILITY 

One key issue affecting HCS' future availability is the shortage of critical spare 
parts. Given that HCS hardware is ^preaching the end of its expected life 
cycle, IBM calculated end-of-service dates for each HCS subsystem based on 
failure rates, available spares, engineering support, plant maintenance, and 
projected demand. IBM stated that after the end-of-service date, it will maintain 
the system on a "best effort" basis and the government will be responsible for 
furnishing any spare parts that become unavailable. Under this scenario, FAA 
predicts it will encounter longer system outage times-thereby reducing the 
availability of en route automation ^yrstems and threatening air traffic services. 

IBM identified eight key hardware units, including the main processor, that will 
reach their end-of-service dates on or before December 31, 1999. FAA is most 
concerned about the main processor, which is projected to reach its end-of- 
service date by September 30, 1998. One key component, the Thermal 
Conduction Modules (TCM), drives this end-of-service date.^ Even more 
specifically, one module of TCM, known as CLVM,^ is projected to be depleted 


^TCM is an IBM-patented technology for packaging electronic circuits for 
efficient heat dissipation. 

^According to FAA officials, the meaning of the "CLVM" acronym has been 
forgotten over time, though it may stand for Cache Link Volatile Memory. 
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first TCM technology was discontinued by IBM in the late 1980s and the 
manufacturing and refurbishing facilities were dismantled. IBM holds all 
patents on TCM technology and no other manufacturers or vendors are licensed 
to make or repair them. 

In June 1997, Lockheed Martin conducted a worldwide search to identify 
alternative sources of these parts and reported it could not locate a shelf 
inventory of TCMs and found no way to guarantee the availability of parts for 
the HCS main processors (IBM 3083). 

Given the six spare CLVM parts it had in inventory on March 4, 1998, and worst- 
case usage projections/ FAA estimated that the inventory of this part will be 
depleted early in 1999. Using best-case usage projections, the inventory will be 
depleted in late 1999.^ 

To prolong the life of the current inventory of spare parts, in December 1997, 
FAA implemented a more conservative replacement policy for TCM parts. 

Under this new policy, TCM parts are not automatically replaced after 
experiencing two minor problems, as they were under the prior policy. Instead, 
each minor problem is reported and analyzed, and each part is evaluated to 
determine its abihty to continue operations. Additionally, once the current 
inventory of spares is depleted, FAA plans to cannibalize parts from HCS 
processors located at its training and technical support centers. FAA estimated 
that it would be able to obtain 26 CLVMs through this cannibalization effort. 
However, even with carmibalization, FAA states that HCS cannot be maintained 
beyond 2001. 

A second key issue that could affect HCS' availability is the Year 2000 computer 
problem. While FAA officials expressed confidence that they have resolved 
date dependencies in HCS' operating system and application software, IBM 


Basically, CLVM is the module that provides memory storage for the other TCM 
modules. 

^Worst-case usage projections assume that actual part usage rates over the past 
3 years will increase by 50 percent each year in the future. 

% the past, parts were replaced after experiencing 1 serious or 2 minor 
problems. Best-case usage projections assume that in the future, parts will not 
be replaced to correct minor problems, and that the replacement rate for 
serious problems over the past 3 years will increase by 50 percent each year. 
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reported that it has no confidence in the ability of the HCS processor's 
microcode Gow-level machine instructions used to service the IBM 3083) to 
survive the millennium date change because it no longer has the skills or tools 
to properly assess this code. If there are date dependencies in the processor's 
microcode, HCS could malfunction or shut down, thereby forcing FAA to 
operate with the degraded flight processing capabilities provided by its backup 
system and potentially reducing air traffic capacity. IBM has therefore 
recommended that FAA purchase new HCS hardware. 

FAA PLANS TO REPLACE HCS 

Because of concerns about the availability of spare parts and the Year 2000 
issue, FAA initiated the Host and Oceanic Computer System Replacement 
program to replace all HCS processors in its 20 en route centers and training 
and technical support centers by October 1999.® Software and peripheral 
equipment replacements, which will occur in the later phases of this program, 
are scheduled for completion by mid-2001. FAA believes this phased approach, 
with a total system life-cycle cost estimate of about $607 million through 2008, 
will provide the lowest risk for fast processor replacement and will provide for 
replacement of other hardware components prior to their end-of-service dates. 

While we agree that FAA must act quickly to resolve its HCS spare parts and 
Year 2000 issues, this acquisition does not come without risks-risks that FAA 
must mitigate in a short time. In our February 4, 1998, testimony, we reported 
on several HCS hardware acquisition risks. One of these is the risk of delays 
and problems resulting from deploying HCS concuirently with FAA’s new 
Display System Replacement (DSR). When up^ading parts of a safety-critical 
system such as HCS and DSR, it is simpler and safer to upgrade one part at a 
time. Another risk lies in the difficulty associated with deploying new hardware 
to 20 en route centers in less than 2 years. In commenting on a draft of this 
report, FAA officials concurred that this is a risk but stated that they are 
mitigating it by using a phased approach that will allow them to deploy the 
hardware first and the software and peripheral equipment replacements later. 

The Department of Transportation's Inspector General is initiating two 
assignments that will address FAA's progress in mitigating these risks. The first 
is a review of the Host and Oceanic Computer System Replacement's cost, 
schedule, and risks. The second is a review of FAA’s plans for concurrently 
deploying systems, including HCS and DSR, in 1999 and 2000. Additionally, we 
have initiated a review of FAA's plans for assuring business continuity should 


®FAA also plans to replace non-HCS equipment in four Oceanic en route centers. 
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its systems not be replaced, renovated, or working correctly in time for the year 

2000 . 


On April 24, 1998, we obtained agency comments on a draft of this letter from 
officials at FAA and the Department of Transportation (DOT), including the 
director of FAA's Year 2000 program office, FAA's en route integrated product 
team lead, and DOT'S information technology division manager. These officials 
generally agreed with the facts presented. FAA officials also commented on 
particular language in the draft letter, and these comments have been 
incorporated into the letter as appropriate. 

We are sending copies of this letter to the Raking Minority Member of your 
Subcommittee and the Chairwoman and Ranking Minority Member of the 
Subcommittee on Technology, House Committee on Science; the Secretary of 
Transportation; the Administrator of the Federal Aviation Administration; the 
Department of Transportation Inspector General; the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget; and other interested parties Copies will also be made 
available to others upon request. 


If you have any questions on the material in this letter, please contact me at 
(202) 512-6253 or Colleen Phillips, Assistant Director, at (202) 512-6326. We can 
also be reached by e-mail at willemssenj.aimd@gao.gov and 
pkillipsc.aimd@gao.gov, respectively. 


Sincerely yours, 





/Joel C. Wtllemssen 

Director, Civil Agencies Information Systems 


(511449) 
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Mr. Graham. Yes, and if I might, Congressman Horn 

Mr. Horn. Yes. 

Mr. Graham [continuing]. Fd like to add one more statement. 
Mr. Alloway, your extremely competent staff member, made the 
statement to me which I believe probably represents a general feel- 
ing in the Congress, and that is — ^and he didn’t mean it in a derog- 
atory way, but he indicated that, in general, the belief is that ven- 
dors are venal. The vendor has got to be your most importeint 
friend, has got to be your business partner. If you view your vendor 
as someone who is out to do you dirt, get rid of the vendor; you 
do not need that. Do not put together ironclad guarantees and war- 
ranties that will force a bad vendor to do well; they will not. You 
must trust your vendor. You must work with your vendor. You can- 
not guarantee and you should not litigate the problem. Litigating 
the problem will not solve it. You have got to solve the problem. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you. There will be additional ques- 
tions that both the Democratic and Republican staffs might submit, 
and if so, those questions and answers will be put, without objec- 
tion, at tiiis point in the record. 

I want to thank every one of you for this hearing. I think there 
have been some excellent comments made, and I wish you well. Ad- 
ministrator Garvey. You have your hands full. You come well pre- 
pared and highly recommended from your experiences in Massa- 
chusetts by people in whom I have great faith. 

Ms. Garvey. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. So I’ll have great faith in you. 

Ms. Garvey. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. And the problem is, you’ve got to kick some of that 
organization of yours into movement because they’ve had a number 
of years when they’ve known about it, and things seemed to have 
just lagged until you’ve gotten here. So I wish you well. 

I want to thank the people that worked to prepare this hearing, 
starting with J. Russell Gwrge, the staff director and chief counsel 
of the Government Management, Information, and Technology 
Committee; Mr. Robert Alloway, who had praise from his uncle, 
Mr. Graham — ^anyhow, I’m just kidding. Bob. Don’t take it seri- 
ously — [laughter]— professional staff member on the subcommittee 
who was strictly responsible for the hearing, along with John 
Hynes, professional staff member on the subcommittee, and of 
course Matthew Ebert, our able clerk, and David Coher, our intern 
and a very fine young man who we’ve tested over the last year in 
my district office as well as here, and Mark Stephenson, a faithful 
staff member from the minority and an expert in many of these 
areas. And we also would like to — ^yes, Richard Russell, the staff 
director of the Subcommittee on Technology, and Ben Wu, the pro- 
fessional staff member — ^and I can’t quite read the writing here — 
Jeff Grove, professional staff member, and Michael Bell, staff as- 
sistant. And we thank our court reporter, Kitty McKenzie. Thank 
you very much. 

Mrs. Morelia. May I make one final comment, and thank you 
for mentioning the staff, too, because I feel my rod and my staff, 
they comfort me and prepare the papers, in the presence of my con- 
stituents; we all feel that way. 
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But I wanted to point out that the FAA has recognized that 
they’ve done a poor job managing the problem, and Ms. Garvey has 
stated that she intends to raise the problem to the highest levels 
within the FAA. And although the^re way behind where they 
should be, I think that they have shown us a very aggressive 
schedule and an intention to address the problem. I appreciate that 
commitment very much. 

And even if they hit all of their goals and milestones on schedule, 
they may not complete the project until November 1999. We know 
that the FAA has a poor track record on managing major projects, 
but this is one where the deadline cannot slip. We hope that we 
don’t need any kind of contingency plans. But like the GAO and 
the IG, we think that the FAA must establish priorities, work expe- 
ditiously to complete the problem. 

And I think this has been a terrific panel. You’ve all worked to- 
gether. We need every one of you for the kinds of contributions and 
oversight that you’ve given. I appreciate it very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I certainly share Mrs. Morelia’s remarks, and 
I think one of our problems in this whole area is that, since 1966 
until today, the administration simply has not taken the kind of 
leadership that it should have taken in getting people moving in 
this area. Thus, we’re down to the crunch of less than eight quar- 
ters to go, and the number of days I noted in my opening state- 
ment. So it’s going to be a tough battle, if we’re going to satisfy the 
needs of the American people with a results-oriented government 
in this area. 

Thank you very much for coming. 

With that, we’re adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the subcommittees adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chairs.] 
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